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LUNACY AND PAUPERISM IN SCOTLAND. 


Oor Scottish poor law has never been just and 
right. Once, the support of the poor was a duty 
of the church, and the ecclesiastical almoners 
were rich. At that time the pauper population 
were probably numerous; and yet the law afforded 
no systematic help to them. They wandered from 
abbey to farm, and from the manor-house to the 
village; sometimes prosperous when news abounded, 
and often in want when the borders were at 
peace, and a strong-willed monarch crushed intes- 
tine feuds. They were the newsmen of a distant 
time, and also transacted, in some measure, the 
business of modern perambulating libraries, when 
pad could read, and books to be read were equally 
ew. 

The professional vagrant of these almost for- 
gotten days must have been a sufferer as the 
professional merchant extended and multiplied his 
rounds, The latter class had more independence 
necessarily, and more respectability. They had 
two strings to their bow, and conveyed intelligence 
only as a means of selling goods. 

{In these times, also, underlying the floating 
mass of pauperism, a numerous and a comparatively 
localised and stationary body of lame, and blind, 
and weak, and “orphaned” persons had claimed 
the charity of their neighbours. For them the 
Church was only trustee, but the trustee appro- 
priated gradually, and doled out in charity, the 
property invested by the charitable for these 
wretched classes. ‘Remember the poor, my 
son,’ was whispered effectually into the ear of 
mauy dying barons, who had been bad, bold men, 
and now were not unwilling to buy an eter- 
nal lease of Heaven, by a slice of the 
earth, which they could no longer retain. The 
poor were remembered, and the ecclesiastical body 
deemed themselves capable to accept, ix formd 


_ Pauperis, and to retain, for their own behoof, the 


splendid waifs that desperate heirs saw dropping 
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from a dying man’s couch. King James was not 
the only Scottish gentleman who could say of one 
or more of his ancestors, that he had been a “ sair 
saunt” for the Crown; substituting the baronetcy 
or the coronet, or the lairdship, for the crown. 

The transfer of property by dying men proceeded 
until the absolution of a few great personages 
had cost one-third of Scotland, so that, in one 
sense, their sins had been evidently numerous and 
weighty, while to themselves the burden was 
cheaply cut off; as the payment for deliverance 
was made in coin that was not current in the land 
whereto their spirits’ flight was bent. ‘Thy 
money perish with thee,’’ was not a text recog- 
nised in these circumstances, forasmuch as many 
persons left the world in the calm conviction that 
they had bought the gift of God, not by all, but 
by aconsiderable portion of their capital in bullion 
or in land. 

The proceeding was only one of those ways by 
which a previous evil was corrected. Nobody is 
left to doubt that the clan and family lands in Scot- 
land belonged originally to the clans or to the 
families, and were held upon the elective principle, 
or that of primogeniture, by the head of the clan 
or of the family, who was enabled gradually to 
turn his co-proprietors into tenants, often into 
serfs, always into vassals. The policy and the 
power of the church wrested one-third of these 
lands from the barons, and those portions of the 
country were better cultivated than the estates 
still in the possession of private persons. We can 
also suppose that, although many abbots sipped 
their claret ia a very luxurious way, yet the poor 
were really fed by the crumbs which fell from their 
tables, and often by even more substantial dishes, 
and that, in other cases, the trusteeship for the 
poor was discharged in a still more becoming, be- 
cause a more honest, manner. 


The progress of the reformation principles, and 
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their decisive character, justify the supposition 
that they were not new but hidden springs of 
action. The Culdees had been destroyed, but 
their principles had never been obliterated from the 
north of Ireland, the islands, and Scotland. Their 
spirit quietly defied the Pope in great exigencies, 
telling him that he never had, and possessed not 
then, any temporal power within the realm of 
Scotland. That spirit was infused into Sir 
David Lindesay’s poetry, and can be traced in 
the productions of a still higher author. Thus, 
when half ruined barons were invited to join the 
Reformation, they saw in it a popular and a profit- 
able movement, and committed themselves to its 
demands in their fullest sense. 

The Reformed Church was served heir to the 
privilege of supporting the poor without the pro- 
perty of its predecessor ; although the energy of 
the Reformation was equal to the work, not more 
by finding the means necessary for the poor than 
by checking pauperism at its source. For a long 
period an equivalent to a Maine Liquor Law pre- 
vailed in Scotland, for which successive genera- 
tions have taken ample, and to themselves, de- 
structive revenge. The country, according to 
Defoe, was wrapped in a moral and religious influ- 
ence, which made the payments for the poor an 
easy matter, by leaving them few in number; aud 
rendering their friends and neighbours willing to 
assist them. 

Time passed, and the fervour of the Reformation 
was lost in the last century; although through the 
greater part of its years the people almost univer- 
sally attended the established churches, and their 
collections, often small, were yet sufficient for the 
absolute wants of the pauper population, or they 
were supplemented by the parochial badges—the 
certificates in metal or tin—that the holder was 
allowed to seck alms ; and they were not often 
sought in vain. 

Towards the close of the last century the 
number of dissenters from the established church 
increased, and now they are the majority of the 
population. The old schemes of supporting the 
poor have been found insufficient under these cir- 
cumstances, and a regular assessment has been 
levied in some parishes for very many years ; and 
in a larger number for a shorter period. A poor 
rate exists, and has Jong existed, in all boroughs; 
but in many rural parishes the heritors have 
struggled against its enforcement with the anxiety 
of men in earnest; and the public are indebted 
for many clearances to their determination against 
meeting the common fate. 

The rates may be levied upon income or upon 
rental. The former rating has been advocated 
strenuously by the owners of house property, and 
opposed as tenaciously by those who do not enjoy 
that description of wealth. The latter, being the 
more numerous Class, have been generally success- 
ful in enforcing their views, because at the poll 
fortune always “favours the larger battalions.” 
The law offers an alternative, but a majority of the 
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rate-payers consider usually that only one mode of 
rating should exist over the entire kingdom, and 
they decline the boon. Of course, only one mode 
cau be adopted in one parish for one year; but it 
may be changed at any future meeting of the 
rate-payers. 

The old acts of Parliament which provide for 
the maintenance of the poor, having been drawn 
with the ordinary ambiguity and verbosity, did 
not clearly define poverty. The country had, 
therefore, in the matter of pauperism, to be placed 
under judge-made law. The judges, with their 
accustomed esteem for precedents, hold that the 
Parliament meant to say a certain thing, because 
diverse judges, long since removed in the ordinary 
course of nature from seats which, according to that 
course, if nature had been left to itself, they would 
have never occupied, decided that such was the 
meaning of Parliament. Acts of Parliament are 
of immaterial value even to the legislators them. 
selves, until some of the judges have decided what 
these statesmen meant by their words. An Act 
that has received the assent of Queen, Peers, and 
Commons, next requires a decision to form a pre- 
cedent tacked to its parchment, and thereafter 
it can live and work. During the present session 
of Parliament,some members of the House of 
Commons have been sadly puzzled to tell, not what 
they meant by bribery and corruption, for many 
of their bankers could have told them that one 
member meant one thousand; another, five thou- 
sand; and a third, ten thousand pounds; but what 
they said in an Act, that they meant. 

It is the same with other acts and bills; they 
are unintelligible to their authors until the judges 
interpret them. That was the state of the Scotch 
poor-law, but at last it settled down into a matured 
constitution with curious crotchets of its own, 
holding, in the face of the English and Irish poor- 
law, that a few years residence in a parish, consti- 
tuted a settlement; that each parish should sup- 
port its own poor, and that able-bodied persons, 
who, however willing to labour, could not obtain 
wages, because they could not obtain work, 
were not entitled to relief, either for themselves 
or for their children. We describe, of course, 
the law of a Christian land. We write of 
statutes passed and upheld by men who believe, 
who do not profess to believe only, but who abso- 
lutely believe, in Him who said, ‘‘ Forasmuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it 
not to me.” 

They state undoubtedly that persons in that 
situation are the objects of casual charity, and 
that it should be given both as a duty and 
as a privilege. Some of them even propose 4 
moral and religious agency, that even in a crowded 
population might be expected to leave few uncared- 
for and unknown; yet, at present, and without 
that means, a fearful injustice is done. We have 
heard ere now that men should save a little 
money when they have employment, and be able 
to meet occasional idleness; but first, before 
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money can be economised, it must be obtained, and 
we have never been able to understand how any- 
thing can be “saved,” out of the wages on which 
many families survive, and do little more than 
survive. Smaller wages are doubtless paid in 
Germany, Belgium, and other European countries ; 
bat no benefit could flow from the reduction of 
our mode of life to the lowest possible standard. 
The emigration of the last ten years has prevented 
a large portion of the misery that often previously 
resulted from want of employment; but although 
wages have been well supported, so also have been 
the price of bread and the price of all other neces- 
saries of existence; and the balance in favour of 
labour has not been large. 

This interpretation of the law is its own 
Nemesis. Little children, who never had any 
money to save, suffer from its provisions, unless 

rivate benevolence intervenes, and the best way 
of putting able-bodied persons out of that cate- 
gory is to starve them. The system of rating 
upon a single parish instead of a union is, when 
taken in connexion with the short settlements, a 
premium to the bothy system in rural districts, 
and the clearances that disgrace them. The 
authorities of a rural parish provide against the 
existence of cottages and cottiers to save them- 
selves from poor rates. They cannot accomplish 
that provision without the aid of the bothy system, 
an “institution” of the most objectionable cha- 
aacter, common to nearly all large farms in Scot- 
land. The bothies are training schools of vice, 
where young farm labourers dwell together 
without any assistance in their cooking or other 
domestic duties. This arrangement is considered 
the right arm of high farming; and, if it be so, 
we have not any objection to see the right arm 
amputated, and high farming creeping crippled 
through the land with a stump. Neither high 
nor low farming has half so much to do with the 
establishment of bothies, in the place of cottages, 
as the dread of poor-rates. The landowners of 
Scotland have been educated into a nervous hatred 
of pauperism as if it were the plague; and so it 
is, necessarily, a social disease. Therefore, they 
push labourer’s families into towns, and rejoice 
like free men when they find that they have been 
for five years located in one town parish. The 
rate in Scotch towns is rendered thus often 
burthensome, while it does not exist in the country 
parish around these refuges of the poor. The 
selfishness of this iniquity is transparent, but we 
cannot overreach the greed of these men with the 
Present law. Let us have a general poor-rate for 
the kingdom, or for eight or ten large unions of 
parishes, and the temptation to bothies and clear- 
ances will disappear. 

The poor-laws, it will now be observed, affect 
many more persons than those whom they were 
Intended to reach. They act upon the peasantry 
like the pest; they have become an apology and 
au instrument of a cruel but ingenious expulsion 


of the population from the land, and they should | 
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be at once brought into harmony with sound 
policy and sense. They should, but, they will not 
be “at once” reformed in that manner; for we 
luxuriate in an abuse, if it be only venerable by 
years; and the present law has had advocates of 
the highest intellectual and moral class. 

The small payments made to support the poor 
in some parishes were deservedly stigmatised in 
the House of Commons as disgraceful. One 
member defended them by assuring his audiencé 
that money went far in the parishes where the 
payments were slight. Charity goes farther, and 
the secret of living on the scanty help from the 
parish is that nobody lives thereupon. The dry 
oficial crust is supplemented from other quarters, 
and the support of the poor is not taken from the 
rich but thrown upon the willing. 

The condition of one portion of the Scottish 
poor has been examined recently by a Government 
Commission. An American lady had discovered 
that the treatment of lunatic paupers was most 
objectionable, and by personal application she per- 
suaded the members of the Cabinet to appoint the 
Commission. ‘They reported cruelties and negli- 
gence which were not expected to exist in private 
asylums; and we regret that the evidence collected 
by them supports their opinion. The people of 
Scotland have not entirely neglected this class of 
sufferers. The chartered asylums were built by 
voluntary payments, and they have cost more than 
£320,000. The general state of the institutions 
is good ; but they are inadequate for the accom- 
modation of all lunatics. A profession has arisen 
in Scotland to meet the emergency. A person who 
had been unsuccessful in many departments became 
a taverner in his old age—and bestowed upon his 
house the name of “ The Last Shift.” In the 
spirit of that man, a number of persons in one 
southern county have established lunatic asylums 
—on the same principle as other persons have be- 
come potato and provision dealers; or on a worse 
principle, for many of us know a good potato, but 
there are not many persons capable of managing 
lunatics. These individuals in the Musselburgh 
trade take a house which it is hardly necessary to 
furnish, and circularise the parochial boards for 
inmates. Theyrequire only a license from the 
sheriff as their qualification. A good natured 
sheriff cannot refuse permission to one of his sub- 
jects to earn an honest livelihood. A license is 
bestowed. ‘Then boarders are wanted. Compe- 
tition ensues. A low price is named for the sup- 
port of the pauper. ‘The parochial boards are de- 
lighted at the economy of the proposals; which 
is taken out of the unfortunate lunatics by these 
Squeers’ for the insane. 

No other class are more helpless than those who 
are deprived of reason. The malady that afflicts 
them is most mysterious. Who can “minister to 
a mind diseased ?’’ Certainly not three-fourths of 
those who undertake that office. They never 
contemplate gentle kindnesses to those who sit in 


the darkness of human reason, but offer to support 
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them as a convenient speculation ; and in the same 
spirit the parochial boards “buy in the cheapest 
market” board and lodging for the imbecile. 

Thirty years since, the condition of pauper luna- 
tics was more pitiable than at the date of this 
report. They were allowed often to wander over 
the country, without food or shelter; and were 
even dangerous in some localities, from their occa- 
sional violence. This practice has almost entirely 
been subdued ; for, at the date of this inquiry, only 
two insane males, and one female, were known to 
the Commissioners, as they state in one page, to be 
“ wandering at large” in Scotland. Two were in 
Sutherland, and one in Shetland. The number of 
paupers in Scotland is eighty thousand, from a 
population of three millions, or one in 375 of the 
population. The number of idiotic or insane per- 
sons is 7,403 ; of whom 4,642 are treated as paupers. 
The large proportion of the latter class does not 
prove a predisposition to the disease among the 
poorer classes ; because many persons who are set 
down as pauper lunatics would, except for their 
mental weakness, form no part of the general pau- 
perism ; but alow diet may foster this terrible ma- 
lady, and the use of indifferent food may render 
the disease permanent. 

The tables of the Commissioners occasionally 
want to be explained. Thus the following distri- 
bution of the pauper lunatics occurs in the third 
table :— 


In Chartered Asylams ois ses . 1,571 
» Licensed houses ,., ose ° 426 
» Poor houses ove eee se w+» 667 
» Reported houses .., ove eee oe si 
» Idiot Schools , oes oe oe 3 
» Unlicensed establishments eee eee 6 
» With relatives... , oe 1,217 
» With strangers .., ove ove oe 640 
» With no one to take charge of them os 241 


We cannot reconcile the discrepancy between 
the statement that only three lunatics are to be 
found in all Scotland wandering at large, and the 
last line of this table. The number of pauper 
lunatics under direct public control appears to be 
2,172, for those residing in licensed and other 
houses, with relatives or with strangers, are not in 
public establishments. The principal chartered 
asylums are those of Aberdeen, Dumfries, Dundee, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Montrose, and Perth. There 
are institutions of a smaller description in Elgin, 
in Inverness, and in some other towns. The in- 
stitution at Dumfries, under the management of 
Dr. Browne, has been considered a model of its 
class. That gentleman was originally the medical 
superintendent of the asylum at Montrose; and 
some of his schemes for alleviating the sufferings 
of his patients were then considered daring and a 
little wild. He, however, persevered to show the 
force of kindness, with occasional recreation, and 
he has cleared away many restraints and tortures 
that were once deemed requisite for the manage- 
meat of all lunatics, with scarcely an exception. 

The Aberdeen Asylum is a prison to the eye 
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from its position ; is built on a low site, and sur- 
rounded by very high walls. A similar difficulty 
has been met partially at Dundee by the forma- 
tion of mounds in the airing courts, and the pa. 
tients can at least see the outer world by ascending 
their small pyramids. The Montrose Asylum is a 
large building close to the docks, and to the river, 
while it is exposed to the sea. The asylum pre- 
ceded the docks, the railway, and other works of a 
similar nature in that neighbourhood, and is now 
to be removed from its old site, without any loss, 
we presume, to the means of the establishment, 
The asylums of Edinburgh and Glasgow are well 
known; but it cannot be also well known to the 
people of Glasgow that the latter is £40,000 in 
debt, to the hindrance of its efficiency and improve. 
ment in many particulars. 

The Commissioners admit that these institutions 
are conducted generally in a creditable manner, 
although in them, as in all human edifices and insti. 
tutions, changes may be necessary. Some of the 
other concerns do not appear to be quite human, 
and therefore they can scarcely be improved. The 
reproach is not applicable to all private establish- 
ments —for many are conducted in a proper manner; 
but others are miserable efforts to live, or become 
rich, on insanity. 

Musselburgh is the grand focus of this private 
business in the insane. The reason for its adop- 
tion of this now staple trade is not stated. One 
gentleman says that the engagements seemed to 
be productive. People “throve” upon them, 
and so others followed them into this strange 
pursuit. As usual the supply of asylums pro- 
duced competition. |New keepers offered lower 
terms than their predecessors. Twenty pounds 
per annum is the standard charge in Mussel- 
burgh, for keeping and maintaining a paticnt in 
bed, board, and occasionally “clothing.” The 
parochial authorities have generally accepted the 
lowest tender; but the parish board of Inveresk 
offer a conscientious exception. Its members being 
resident on the spot were abler to form a judg- 
ment of the price that should be paid for the 
maintenance of paupers than men unacquainted 
in any degree with the mystery. Their Inspector 
told a beginner in the trade that he could not 
accept a lower tender than twenty pounds per 
annum for insane paupers, because the business 
would not pay under that point. 

Musselburgh has seventeen establishments de- 
voted to this business. Some of them are upon 
a large, and others upon a small scale. They are 
generally kept by persons who had nothing to do 
with lunacy until, as a speculation, they dived into 
the trade. Two of the seventeen institutions had 
no patients at the date of the examination. They 
had only then been prepared to receive consignments 
from the parochial boards. Three of them had 
only one patient each, one had two patients, aud 
another had three. Seven of the seventeen insti- 


tutions absorbed, therefore, only six of the insane 
persons living in Musselburgh. 


Ten remain; and 
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as the total number of insane lodgers in the town 
was 394, these ten houses alone contained 385 
individuals, with their keepers and others neces- 
sary for them. We must not, however, suppose 
that the ten houses are inhabited by forty persons 
each upon an average, or thereby. That would 

ive a flattering view of matters. One of the 
establishments has ninety-one, another eighty-one, 
and a third has seventy-two patients. These 
establishments may be proportionately large, but 
the system that has permitted individuals entirely 
ignorant of this disease, or of its character, to 
have the charge and control of eighty to ninety 

rsons, suffering under its influences, cannot be 
too decisively reprobated. The patients are over- 
crowded ; in one place they have no tables, and 
we may readily suppose them to be destitute of 
chairs. Chains are attached to some of the bed- 
steads. Shackles and straps are supplied. The 
houses have no warm baths, but they seem all to 
have shower baths of uncommon height, which 
are used as a punishment occasionally, and with or 
without medical authority. A medical man visits 
each house ; he is paid annually a fee per head. It is 
remarkable that occasionally patients recover, and 
he discharges them. _It is not remarkable that a 
number die, and nobody examines into the cause 
of their death. 

The medical men who visit these houses were 
examined before the commission, and they stated 
that the clothing of the patients was too light for 
the winter in Musselburgh. Their food was not 
generally equal to their wants. They found, 
however, that the proprietors adopted readily any 
suggestions that were made; and tley would 
have gladly suggested greater comforts for the 
insane, if the parishes would have paid for them ; 
but the proprietors of the lodging houses could 
not do more than was done for the money paid to 
them. We do not know that there has been in- 
dividual cruelty in these places, which seem to 
have been conducted with astonishing propriety in 
their circumstances, for we only hear of one 
lunatic having killed another, and one keeper 
having been charged with improper conduct to a 
female. patient. 

The conveyance of patients from a great dis- 
tance causes much annoyance, and therefore the 
northern and western counties should have 
asylums. Those from the West Highlands come 
into Glasgow, according to Dr. M’Intosh, of Gart- 
naval, bound often with cords and ropes. They 
come by steamers, and must be in some manner 
restrained; but in all those journies from the 
extreme north or west, the restraint seems to be 
more severe than can be necessary, unless in cases 
of extreme violence. Dr. M‘Intosh, of Gart- 
naval, who must have more experience on these 
subjects than any of his Musselburgh rivals, says 
that he never uses any punishment or restraint, 
except by seclusion, which he finds to be perfectly 
eflicient. All the medical gentlemen connected 


with the chartered asylums state that the paro- 
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chial boards remove pauper lunatics from economi- 
cal motives. One shilling weekly decides the 
case. As usual, there is no economy in this pro- 
ceeding. The parish want the recovery of their 
patients at an early date, if possible, and their 
cure may be accomplished in a respectable institu- 
tion with adequate attendance, clothing, and food, 
while the case may be rendered desperate in a 
cheap licensed house. 


A reference to the evidence of the Inspector 


of Poor for Perth will answer our purpose in the 
meantime, and end this part of the matter. The 
parochial board of Perth had their lunatic patients 
in an asylum belonging to that city. The sum 
demanded for each was £25 annually; but clothes 
were provided by the institution. Mr. Aikenhead, 
in the business at Musselburgh, offered to keep all 
the Perth pauper lunatics for £20 per annum each, 
including clothes. The Perth institution would 
not come beneath £24. Thirty patients were re- 
moved to Aikenhead’s, and the sapient Inspector 
says that the parish saves £120 per annum by the 
change. ‘The expenses of the journey were paid 
by Mr. Aikenhead. From the evidence of the In- 
spector, the members of the Perth parochial board 
appear to have been unacquainted with Mr. Aiken- 
head and the Musselburgh houses. Even their 
Inspector had not time to go there and examine 
the accommodation for twenty pounds ; but he sent 
a messenger, who returned next day; and as to 
the lunatics, the Inspector says—“ I tumbled them 
away by the railway, and emptied the house at 
once.” He wrote to the Board of Supervision 
after the removal had taken place—and we should 
say rather late. He did not know whether the 
Sheriff of the county was acquainted with the pro- 
ceeding, although he thought that Sheriff Barclay 
knew; but that was not of the smallest conse- 
quence—for while a pauper cannot be admitted 
into an asylum without a warrant from the sheriff 
of the county in which it is placed, yet any number 
may be removed without the authority of that 
official. These are the circumstances in which 
the Poor-law Board of Perth removed thirty luna- 
tics some seventy miles away from their relatives, 
without consulting them, without giving them an 
opportunity to see their condition and state, and 
without any knowledge of the person and the place 
to whom and which they were, in the expressive 
language of the Inspector, “tumbled away on 
the railway.” 

We have a great and lasting regard for the beau- 
tiful ‘Queen of the Tay ;” but it is not in any 
degree founded upon the wisdom of the parochial 
board of that city, whom, indeed, the parishioners 
may advantageously relieve from their duties at tlie 
next election. 

After the lunatics had been taken to Mussel- 
burgh from Perth, the Inspector went to see them 
twice, in company with the chairman; but they 
might as well have remained at home, and econo- 
mised their railway fares; for the superintendent 
could not tell “whether the patients had flannels 
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last winter,” for he said be did not examine them ; 
he wanted to taste their broth, but it was all done ; 
he did not look at the bedding, and he did not 
think that the chairman was more curious, and he 
could not speak of it; he did not inquire whether 
they washed themselves, and, of course, he could 
not say what they washed themselves in; he did 
not see whether they had day rooms ; but things of 
that kind might be seen in a large house, if a person 
kept his eyes open; he did not see any fires, but if 
there had been any, they would have been visible ; 
and he did not ask whether two or three men slept 
in one bed—for why should he have asked any 
questions ? 

The employment of inefficient persons of this 
class in the inspection and management of the poor 
will, we trust, be discontinued at once, and that 
the ratepayers will learn the necessity of doing 
well the work thrown upon them—from economical 
motives, if humanity have no place in their calcu- 
lations. 

The Government, after considering the report 
of the Commission on Lunacy, determined to 
introduce a measure on the subject. Their 
Lord Advocate’s bill proposes the repeal of 
previous statutes which are recited, after the lst 
of January next. It then constitutes a Board of 
two paid and four unpaid commissioners, and com- 
mits to them all matters connected with the 
management of lunatic asylums. ‘The salaries of 
the paid commissioners are fixed at a maximum of 
twelve hundred pounds each. Two medical com- 
missioners are to be appointed, as assistants, with 
salaries of five hundred poundseach. The Board 
is despotic in its character, and limited in its 
existence. It is to endure for five years from 
the commencement of 1853, and no longer. There- 
after the paid commissioners are to become in- 
spectors-general, and probably have two hundred 
pounds annually lopped from their salary, waich 
will be brought to the net thousand, while the 
Home Secretary is to be the Board. The measure 
is a step towards that centralisation of business 
which is the policy of the Whigs. ‘The Home 
Secretary might be supposed to have work enough 
in his office without attending to the licensing of 
lunatic asylums. The two inspectors-general may, 
of course, manage that part of the business; but 
who is to look after them? For five years the unpaid 
commissioners might control the crotchets of their 
salaried brethren ; if it be possible—and it is just 
but barely possible—that these fortunate officials 
could have any crotchets. After five years they 
are to be uncontrollable, except by the Home 
Secretary, who is supposed to have more leisure and 
greater interest in the business of Scotch lunacy 
than any local personages. We are not astonished 
that this bill should have been opposed at county 
and other meetings; for the bestowal of all this 
power on the Home Secretary, and two of his 
friends, in whom he will place perfect confidence, 
is a very unwise step. 

In order to provide money for the Board, the 
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license for each asylum is to cost £15 annually at 


lunatic, and 10s. each for each lunatic supported 
by friends, may bring. At this rate, some of the 
asylums will contribute largely; and, although a 
direct tax on lunacy has a queer sound, yet we 
believe the scheme is part of a system by which 
every necessity is to be made self-supporting, 
We have good reason to expect an equally direct 
tax on pauperism at an early day. This tax will 
suppress some of the smaller asylums, and that 
consequence is not a great objection to its imposi. 
tion. 

After an asylum has been established, a tax js 
placed upon the sheriff’s order for the admission of 
paupers ; but all the moneys will be required for 
the business of the Act, and perhaps this poll tax 
of one half-crown each is reasonable. The sheriffs 
of counties are prevented from issuing their orders 
without certificate of lunacy from two inedical men; 
and that is worth half-a-crown on each order; 
while the medical certifiers are bound to state tlie 
facts on which their opinion is founded; and that 
again is another improvement. 

The bill proposes to deal harshly with the class 
of persons who may be able, and who may prefe 
to retain in their own home a relative under lunacy, 
with proper provision for personal safety, and the 
security of others. The power is denied by the 
bill without the concurrence of the Board, although 
it is obvious that the members of the Board cannot 
estimate accurately all the reasons that might affect 
this decision in a family. The right to inquire 
into the condition, and register the existence, of 
‘ny person under this affliction, might be conceded 
to a public board; but the power to interfere, 
further than is necessary for public security, with 
the arrangements of private families is not a 
right,” but only a “ wrong.” 

According to the bill, as proposed by the Lord 


Advocate, the friends of persons who may be cop-, 


fined in these asylums can only visit them under 
such regulations and at such hours as the superin- 
teudent may fix—and the latter, apparently, may 
decline to allow the visits; although the only per- 
son, perhaps, in the country that could have any 
wish to prevent them. The friends of pauper 
lunatics are apparently ignored. ‘These people are 
not supposed to have any relatives except the 
members of the parochial boards, whose geueral 
neglect of their unhappy wards has involved the 
country in some disgrace and immense trouble. 
The Board may authorise any person to visit a lu- 
natic in the asylums, subject to certain regulations ; 
but few persons in humble life will be able to ex- 
tract the necessary order from the mysterious 
board, meeting in Edinburgh. The health of the 
patients, and the hope of recovery depends partly, in 
the majority of cases, we presume, upon that inter- 
course with their relatives which the latter are too 
apt to neglect, and we don’t think it the business 
of Parliament to provide excuses for that uegli- 
gence, 
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The Board at Edinburgh is not to sit in magni- | persons who sought license to open asylums 


ficence, solitary and sullen, but is to be the sun of 
a system of district boards, which will whirl around 
it, by aid of the gravitation contained in this Act 
of Parliament ; if ever it shall assume that honoured 

sition. Scotland is to be divided into districts. 
Each of these districts is to enjoy its board of 
junacy. Each of these minor boards is to have its 
official staff, with necessarily also their salaries. 
In this way the original Board will spread itself 
over Scotland and effectually take all those who 
are afflicted by the single disease which it is to 
combat, under their control. 

The district boards are to provide new asylums, 
—not if their members deem them necessary, but if 
the members of the central board regard them as 
requisite. The district boards will not originate 
anything, but only spend their clients’ money, when 
aud wherever their superiors may direct, within 
the limits of this law. 

We have already denied the possibility of being 
astonished with the opposition directed against 


this bill out of doors. It seems to have been | 


made to be opposed. ‘The evil needs no such 
cumbrous enactment as that furnished by the 
Lord Advocate. ‘The people wanted the power to 
rate themselves, through some mechanism, for the 
cost of advisable changes and improvements. An 
inspector was required, with full power to examine 
and report into the state of asylums. His duties 
might have heen made analogous to those of the 
inspectors of factories or schools. A minimum of 
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That minimum might have been extended, not 
only to the man himself, but to his property, its 
situation, and everything connected therewith, to 
its fittings. The sheriffs of counties might not 
have had duties allocated to them which they 
“may” discharge according to law, but duties 
which they must perform. The district boards 
might have consisted of ez oficio members, and 
that also might have been true of the members of 
the central board, under which the Inspector of 
Lunacy would have acted. We are not, however, 
called upon to furnish the heads of a proper bill, 
but to describe those of an improper measure ; and 
every measure is improper that centralises power, 
and destroys in that particular the essence and spirit 
of our old institutions. Many of them have nothing 
better than their localiaed nature to recommend 
them, It is their only and their grand qualifica- 
tion. ‘They were founded upon old Saxon usages, 
which guarded jealously the power of local com- 
munities over local business ; and we have already 
seen all the evils of central and irresponsible 
authority that we need to see, in order to wish 
that we may see no more. 

We hold, not that the power to impose a rate 
for the support of asylums was in itself sufficient, 
but the power exercised under an intelligent in- 
spector, bound to report facts and to represent 
deficiences for the purpose of correction, would 
have afforded security against the recurrence of 
negligence altogether inexcusable, because it has 


qualification might have been required from all fallen upon a class who are entirely helpless. 
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Continued from Page 430. 


A THOUSAND guineas form a large sum still, at 
thirty-seven years of age, to a man who com- 
menced his earnings at twopence a day, and learned 
first to read at eighteen years of age. ‘The dis- 
pute respecting the miners’ safety lamp brought 
George Stephenson more prominently before the 
public than he had been at any previous period. 
It is useful sometimes for a man to be abused; 
and he had been badly abused by the Davy set of 
philosophers, who derided his claim as an imper- 
tinenee. ‘The thousand guineas occur to us still 
as being the more important result of the dis- 
covery. ‘The first use made of any portion of the 
money was in behalf of Robert, who had acquired 
all that he could learn at Newcastle, aud was de- 
spatched now to the University at Edinburgh. 
Then, as now, young men from the northern 
counties of England generally studied at Edin- 
burgh; but even in Mr. Stephenson’s case, who 
had reached before the discussion on the safety 
lamp a position of comparative competence, the 





expense of supporting his son in the northern 
metropolis was deemed rather heavy. Immedi- 
ately after the receipt of the testimonial, Robert 
was entered as a student there, and while he did 
not continue long at the University, yet he 
achieved great success during his stay; especi- 
ally in those departments of science that his father 
desired him to prosecute. 

Several years of Mr. Stephenson’s life,"from this 
period, 1816, present little change or progress. 
He was still the engine-wright of Killingworth 
colliery, and engaged in the improvement of his 
locomotive engine. He, however, observed soon 
that something else required reform in addition to 
the engine. A good way was essential to the 
realisation of his schemes, and he entirely changed 
the mode of laying the rails previously pursued. 
Perhaps the alterations, although they now seem 
simple, and such as would have been suggested to 
very common minds, were not less important in- 
ventions than those connected with the engine. 
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456 DEFICIENCY OF SKILLED MECHANICS. 


The average railway speed would have been im- 
practicable upon the old railways, laid to assist a 
single horse in drawing several waggons. Mr. 
Stephenson adopted the half-lap joint for his rails 
instead of the old butt joint; and necessarily pro- 
duced a smoother way. He made certain alter- 
ations in the mode of affixing the rails to the 
chair. He adopted a heavier rail than that in 
previous use, and these amendments were patented 
by him in conjunction with Mr. Losh, an iron- 
founder, of Newcastle, upon the last day of Sep- 
tember, 1816. The whecls of his locomotive 
engine were cast, but at the same date lc saw the 
propriety of using malleable iron for their produc- 
tion, and the alteration was included, we believe, 
in the same patent. 

The business was entirely new, and we doubt 
whether the colliery districts supplied the best 
mechanics of that day. Mr. Smiles believes that 
George Stephenson suffered considerable incon- 
venience from the deficiency of skilled workmen. 
The want was however, we doubt not, rather local 
than general. James Watt and his partner were 
constructing very beautiful engines in these days, 
at Birmingham. 

The machinery requisite for the mills of Glas- 
gow and Manchester was equally complicated, and 
required, perhaps, a finer finish than that of a 
locomotive engine. At that date, indeed, the now 
older men among the clever mechanics of the Clyde, 
who have rendered Glasgow the metropolis of the 
steam-engine manufacture, were busy at their anvils 
and forges. There was no want of skilled artisans, 
but they had not been drawn to Newcastle. They 
were wanted there, and George Stephenson was 
nothing better of their existence a hundred miles 
away—especially as a hundred miles in those days 
had not been made by him the small matter that it 
appears to us. We do not, therefore, quite agree 
with everything in the following extract; but the 
ingenuity of the contrivance there described is 
admirable :— 


It has been already observed that up to, and indeed for 
some time after, the period of which we speak, there was no 
such class of skilled mechanics, nor were there any such 
machinery or tools in use as are now at the disposal of 
inventors aud manufacturers. The same difficulty had been 
experienced by Watt many years before, in the course of his 
improvements in the steam-engine ; and on the occasion of 
the construction of his first condensing engine at Soho, Mr. 
Smeaton, although satisfied of its great superiority over 
Newcomen’s, expressed strong doubts as to the practicability 
of getting the different parts executed with. the requisite 
precision ; and he consequently argued that, in its improved 
form, this powerful machine would never be generally intro- 
duced. Such was the low state of mechanical art in those 
days. Although skilled workmen were in course of gradual 
training in a few of the larger manufacturing towns, they 
did not, at the date of Steplenson’s patent, exist in any 
considerable numbers, nor was there any class of mechanics 
capable of constructing springs of sufficient strength and 
elasticity to support a locomotive engine ten tons in weight. 

The rails then used being extremely light, the road soon 
became worn down by the traffic, and, from the irregularities 
of the way, the whole weight of the engine, instead of being 
uniformly distributed over the four wheels, was occasivnally 
thrown almost diagonally upon two, Hence frequent jerks 





of the locomotive, and inerensed stress upon the slender road 
which occasioned numerous breakages of the rails and chains 
and consequent interruptions to the safe working of the 
railway. 

In order to obviate the dangers arising from this canse 
Mr. Stevenson contrived his steam springs. He so arranged 
the boiler of his new patent locomotive that it was supported 
upon the frame of the engine by four cylinders, which opened 
into the interior of the boiler. These cylinders were ocey. 
pied by pistons with rods, which passed downwards anj 


pressed upon the upper side of the axles. The cylinders 


opening into the interior of the boiler allowed the pressure 
of steam to be applied to the upper side of the piston, and 
that pressure being nearly equivalent to one-fourth of the 
weight of the engine, each axle, whatever might be its posi. 
tion, had at all times nearly the same amount to bear, and 
consequently the entire weight was at all times pretty equally 
distributed amongst the four wheels of the locomotive. Thas 
the four floating pistons were ingeniously made to serve the 
purpose of springs in equalising the weight and in softening 
the jerk of the machine, the weight of which, it must also 
be observed, had been increased, on a road originally caleu. 
lated to bear a considerably lighter description of carriage, 

This mode of supporting the engine remained in nse until 
the progress of spring-making had so far advanced that stce| 
springs could be manufactured in sufficient strength to be 
used in locomotives. 


Some of his friends persuaded Mr. Stephenson 
to apply his locomotive engine to common roads; 
but he resisted that scheme, and believed that it 
never would be successful. True to his first 
attachment, the iron rail, he never swerved towards 
the old road. He even seems to have considered 
the application of the engine to ordinary roads 
impossible, and certainly unprofitable. He could 
not foresee that the obstacles to its success would 
be removed—although the work that we anticipate 
from engines now patented and produced in Lon- 
don will not interfere with the correctness of his 
theory ; for they carry their own railway along 
with them, and would not, in reality, move on the 
common road, but on the iron way which they 
bring, lay, and raise and take away, with themselves. 

Several railways existed in 1816, one in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol, and one or more near 
London, and Mr. Smiles introduces, in his memoir 
of Stephenson, sketches of some of the original 
projectors of railways and railway travelling. Mr. 
James, who was connected with the infancy of 
the first line to Croydon, and even with that of 
the Liverpool and Manchester line; and Mr. 
Pease, who originated the Stockton and Darling- 
ton line, both became allies and friends of Mr. 
Stephenson. Mr. James was quick, sanguine, 
and speculative. Mr. Pease was acute, deter- 
mined, energetic, and steady—even a little stubborn 
in a good work—but the cast of man capable of 
being an excellent coadjutor. He suggested the 
Stockton and Darlington line in his fiftieth year; 
and he has seen the country girt round by a net 
of railways, and other lands intersected by these 
means of travelling, which, at that period of his 
life, were ridiculed by the “ scientific world.” He 
obtained a bill for the construction of his line 
from Parliament in 1821; but some time elapsed 
before the work was commenced, and another 
period before it was concluded. 
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The notices of railway projectors would have 
been incomplete without some sketch of Thomas 
Gray. He wrought and wrote for many years in 
favour of iron railways with great perseverance 
and vigour. He never gained pecuniary advantage 
from his labours. It is probable that to him they 
were the cause of heavy expenditure and losses. 
He was not a practical but a speculative man; 
yet it is clear that he foresaw the progress of rail- 
ways. His friends considered him the inventor 
of the system; but it bas no single inventor. It 
js the result of the thoughts of many men; and 
we do not know that Thomas Gray, of Notting- 
ham, invented any part of the mechanism now 
forming, in a practical meaning of the phrase, 
“our travelling system.” As he certainly com- 

lled public men to consider the new and strange 
scheme, and laboured incessantly in its behalf, and 
as his merits in that respect have had small justice 
rendered to them, we copy Mr. Smiles’s account of 
the man, whom, according to William Howitt, the 
good people of Nottingham considered a railway 
bore :— 


Thomas Gray, of Nottingham, was a much more sanguine 
and speculative man. He was nota mechanic of an inventor, 
but an enthusiastic believer in the wonderful powers of the 
railroad system. Being a native of Leeds, he had, when a 
boy, seen Blenkinsop’s locomotive at work on the Middleton 
cogged railroad, and from an early period he seems to have 
entertained almost as sanguine views on the subject as Sir 
Richard Phillips himself. It would appear that Gray was 
residing at Brussels in 1816, when the project of a canal 
from Charleroi, for the parpose of connecting Holland with 
the mining districts of Belgium, was the subject of discussion, 
and, in conversation with Mr. John Cockerill and others, he 
took the opportunity of advocating the superior advantages 
ofa railway. For some years after, he pondered the subject 
more carefully, and at length became fully possessed by the 
grand idea on which other minds were now at work. He 
occupied himself for some time with the preparation of a 
pamphlet on the subject. He shut himself up in his room, 
secluded from his wife and relations, declining to give them 
any information on the subject of his mysterious studies, 
beyond the assurance that his scheme “ would revolutionise 
the whole face of the material world and of society.” 

In 1820, Mr. Gray published the resalt of his studies in 
his “ Observations on a General Iron Railway,” in which, 
with great cogency, he urged the superiority of a locomotive 
railway over common roads and canals, pointing out, at the 
same time, the advantages of this mode of conveyance for 
merchandise and persons, fo all classes of the community. 
That Mr. Grey had obtained his idea from Blenkinsop’s en. 
gine and road is obvious from the accurate engraving which 
he gives in his book of the cog-wheeled engine then travelling 
upon the Middleton cogged railroad. Mr. Gray, in his 
introduction, refers to railroads already in existence, and 
others in the course of preparation; and, alluding to the 
recent great improvements in the locomotive engine, he adds, 
“The necessity of employing horses on the railway may be 
superseded, for the public benefit would soon be so evident 
to any common observer, as to admit of no comparison be- 
tween horse and mechanical power; besides, the incitement 
given to all our artisans by the success of their ingenuity 
would still prompt the farther progress in this useful art : 
the prejudice of many persons will, however, oppose the 
system, therefore time must be allowed, with gradual use of 
the machines, to convince the public of their superiority, in 
the same manner as of steam-packets.” 

The treatise seems to have met with a ready sale, for we 
nd that, two years after, it had already passed into a fourth 
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edition, In ]822, Mr. Gray added to the book a diagram 
shewing a number of suggested lines of railway, connecting 
the principal towns of England, and another, in like manner, 
connecting the principal towns of Ireland, In his first edi- 
tion, Mr. Gray suggested the propriety of making a railway 
between Manchester and Liverpool, “ which,” he observed, 
“ would employ many thousands of the distressed population” 
of Lancashire. 

The publication of this essay must have had the effect of 
bringing the subject of railway extension more prominently 
under the notice of the public than it had been brought be- 
fore. Although little able to afford it, Gray also pressed his 
favourite project of a general iron road on the attention of 
public men—mayors, members of parliament, and prime 
ministers. Le sent memorials to Lord Sidmouth in 1820, 
and to the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London in 182). 
In 1822 he addressea the Earl of Liverpool, Sir Robert Peel, 
and others, urging the great national importance of his sys- 
tem. He was so pertinacious that public men pronounced 
him to be a “ bore,” and in the town of Nottingham, where 
he then lived, those who knew him declared him to be 
** cracked,” 


Mr. Stephenson remained at Killingworth, for 
several years, before he lad an opportunity of 
working out his schemes farther than was consis- 
fént with the business of that establishment. Sub- 
sequently, however, lhe was employed as principal 
engineer of the railway from Hetton colliery to 
the Wear, near Sunderland. The length of this 
line was eight miles. The country was rough— 
the gradients were steep, and, in some places, Mr. 
Stephenson employed stationary engines. The 
line was opened towards the close of 1822. 

During the progress of the Hetton railway, Mr. 
Stephenson was introduced by Mr. Lambeth and 
Mr. Wood, of the Killingworth Colliery, to Mr. 
Pease, with the hope of his employment as engineer 
to the Stockton and Darlington line. The appli- 
cation was successful, and, after a survey of the 
country, Mr. Stephenson proposed deviations in the 
route that rendered a new Act necessary. It was 
asked and obtained. Mr. Stephenson’s appointment 
to this position required the resignation of bis place 
at Killingworth, for the salary was £300 per annum, 
and the directors of the proposed line needed all 
his time. While engaged in planning their line, 
he determined to abandon cast iron rails, and to 
recommend the use of malleable iron. He was 
then interested, along with Mr. Losh, in his patent 
rails; and would have gained £500 by their use ; 
but he preferred the success of his plans to any 
immediate profit; and even as a commercial trans- 
action, he found “ honesty to be the best policy.” 
During the formation of this line, the breadth be- 
tween the rails was settled, and the Stockton and 
Darlington Company dictated the narrow gauge 
which has been adopted upon nearly all the British 
railways ; although we do not think its recommen- 
dations equal to those of the wide gauge. 

When the works on this line were drawing to- 
wards completion, their engineer stated the con- 
viction to some of his friends. that “the time is 
coming when it will be cheaper for a working man 
to travel on a railway than to walk on foot,” 
although he feared he might not live to see that 
day. He was permitted to see it, and to mix in 
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the great railway undertakings after they had 
absorbed more capital than any other industrial 
process in the country, with the exception of rural 
operations. Before the line was opened, Robert 
Stephenson, by the advice and with the consent of 
his father, had accepted an appointment as engineer 
to a mining company in South America. He pro- 
ceeded to the mining company’s property in the 
republic of Columbia—which has, since that date, 
been divided into the three republics of Bolivia, 
New Granada, and Venezuela. The achievements 
of Bolivar, and the diplomacy of Canning, charmed 
even the monied men of .England into enthusiasm 
for the interests of South America, which was 
demonstrated by large investments in the funds of 
the republics, and in their public works. Canning 
bvasted that he had called a new world into exis- 
tence. As yet its growth has been slow and 
unsatisfactory, but to none more vexing than to 
the unfortunate capitalists, of whom many were 
reduced to ruin by the failure of splendid schemes. 
It does not appear that Robert Stephenson was 
very successful there; but, at his father’s request} 
he returned to assist him with the construction of 
the Liverpool and Manchester line. 

The Stockton and Darlington line was opened 
in tie autumn of 1825. The engine dragged along 
a vast train at occasionally the rate of twelve 
miles per hour; and thereby excited the amaze- 
ment of local journalists, who have lived, we 
dare say, to pen angry paragraphs when trains 
were a quarter of an hour out of time upon long 
journeys, done at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
The average speed on the first trip was eight 
miles an hour, for the engineer was prudent, and 
looked more for the success of his plans to eco- 
nomy than to speed. The train was certainly 
heavy for one engine. It consisted of twelve 
waggons loaded with, coals and flour, and before 
its arrival at Stockton, nearly 600 persons were 
depending on that engine for progress. 

A happy evening for George Steplienson was 
that of the 25th of September, 1825. The dreams 
of thirty years were realites. The visions which 
he had seen while watching widow Ainslie’s cows 
of future changes, so dim, and dull, and far away 
in the mist of futurity, were now before him, 
clear and large, and very new. They cast no 
shadow. They looked then only like the har- 
bingers of the world’s spring and summer time. 
All the poets and philosophers, and very unphiloso- 
phical personages, who had talked and written long 
and wearisomely on equality and progress, had 
achieved nothing ; but the man who, thirty years 
before, could not read a word of their essays, had 
never rested by day, nor often by night, until he 
had advanced a justifiable equality by a longer 
step than it had ever taken since first the foolish 
pride of Nimrod, perhaps, had established a feudal 
authority in the few over the many. ‘The states- 
man, when he has carried some complicated 
measure through all the mazes in discussion and 
disputation of a clever and vigorous opposition— 


THE STOCKTON AND DARLINGTON BAILWAY. 








the warrior leader on the evening of a day dark 
to many, light to him, when his genius has contri. 
buted to gain a great victory—could not fee] 
more triumphantly than the chief of our moderp 
engineers, when his train came safely into Stockton 
and he deemed the struggle of many years was 
over and won. It was only beginning, The 
ignorance of the scientific, and the prejudices of 
statesmen, had yet to be combated. Years, many 
years, were still to wear away before the success 
of the new system would be acknowledged uni- 
versally. Even, however, if doubts and fears {or 
the future pressed on that evening upon bis mind 
he must have felt and taken courage from the 
thought that the Stockton and Darlington line 
furnished a strong leverage for all his subsequent 
efforts. 

Did, in that evening, thoughts of the single 


room in the cottage beside the colliery, where — 


he was born—of the life-long strife of his parents 
with want—of his own first home, and her who 
made it bright and happy, but passed soon away— 
of all his struggles to cut his way untaught through 
the world, and make it cheaper for his order, the 
working people, to ride than to walk—pass over 
his mind on that night? It is most probable ; for 
lhe was not the kind of man to forget the past in 
the present. A curions proof of that tendency oc- 
curred long after. George Stephenson became a very 
prosperous and avery rich man. Edward Pease 
was born rich, and became richer. The former 
always felt that to the clear mind and strong will 
of the latter he was indebted for the means of car- 
rying through his views, and Mr. Smiles, in his 
biography, says :— 

It is pleasing to relate, in connection with this great work 
—the Stockton and Darlington Railway—projected by Ed. 
ward Pease, and executed by George Stephenson, that after- 


wards, when Mr. Stephenson became a prosperous and a 
celebrated man, he did not forget the friend who had taken 


him by the hand, and helped him on in his early days. He" 


always remembered Mr, Pease with gratitude and affection ; 
and that gentleman is still proud to exhibit a handsome gold 
watch, received as a gift from his celebrated protegé, bearing 
the words, “‘ Esteem and Gratitude,—from George Stephen- 
son to Edward Pease,” 


It may be mentioned, in connection with this 
railway, that from it sprang the town of Middle- 
borough—which now occupies land at that time 
entirely employed for agricultural purposes; and 
the success of the line, very much for the benefit 
of Mr. Pease and his friends, has turned a single 
farm house into alarge town with 15,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

During the progress of this line, and in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Pease and Mr. Richardson, Mr. Ste- 
phenson commenced the manufacture of railway 
engines in Newcastle, which afterwards became a 
very prosperous business. He trained there that 
class of mechanics who ultimately wrought his 
engines up to London and down to Edinburgh, and 
he gave to Newcastle one of its staple and most 
valuable trades. 

The attempt to survey the country for a line of 
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railway between Liverpool and Mauchester was 
frst made by Mr. James, who encountered violvat 


hostility from the peasantry aud the proprietary on | 
ihe route. His party of engineers were even | 


compelled to employ “ a leading pugilist” to carry 
some of the instruments. Mr. James became in- 
yolved in bauking and mercautile liabilities, and 
he was obliged to abandon his scheme for a time. 
A company had been formed, with a capital of 
£400,000, to oonstruct a railway between these 
towns, in the autumn of 1824, and some of the 
directors proceeded to Killingworth to examine 
Mr. Stephenson's locomotive engines. 

At a second visit they brought Mr. Sylvester, 
a mechanic, from Liverpool, to report upon Mr. 
Steplenson’s engines. The report was favourable, 
and the reporter said that no ordinary limit existed 
to the probable speed that might be obtained, but 
any rate over ten or twelve miles per hour would 
be unsafe; aud yet Mr. Sylvester was in advance 
of the age, and perhaps did not greatly disappoint 
Mr. Stephenson, who, as we have already re- 
marked, looked then more to economy than to speed. 

After some negotiation, Mr. Stephenson was 
requested to survey the line ; but physical violence 
was offered to the party by the keepers, and even 
by the tenantry of Earl Derby and Lord Sefton ; so 
that the survey had to be completed imperfectly, 
by force, by fraud, or by stealth. The parties 
interested in the Bridgewater Canal were most 
vehement against the proposal, for obvious reasons, 
although we cannot now frame a ground for the 
resistance offered by the landowners, who were 
not shareholders in the canal, tothe survey. 

The promoters sought a bill from Parliament in 
1825; but a great difference existed among the 
friends of the scheme respecting, the probable 
rate of speed that might be realised. Mr. 
Nicholas Wood, an old friend of Mr. Stephenson’s, 
thought that “the idea of seeing engines travel- 
ling at the rate of twelve, sixteen, or twenty 
miles an hour, was nonsense.” The Quarterly 
Review considered eight to nine miles hourly the 
highest safe rate of speed. Mr. McLaren, of the 
Scotsman, insisted on twenty miles as practicable. 
The counsel for the promoters of the bill assured 
Mr. Stephenson that he must moderate his proposed 
rate of speed, or he would be regarded as a 
maniac fit for Bedlam. It was only a short time 
previously that Mr. Pease, of the Stockton and 
Darlington line, entertained similar views. He 
described his first meeting with Mr. Stephenson in 
the following language ;— 

Mr. Pease liked the appearance of his visitor. “ ‘I'here 
was,” as he afterwards remarked, in speaking of Stephenson, 
“such an honest, sensible look about him, and he seemed 
so modest and unpretending. He spoke in the strong 


Northumbrian dialect of his district, and described himself 
: “only the engine-wright at Killingworth; that’s what 
@ Was,” 

_ But Mr. Pease was scarcely prepared for the bold asser- 
tion made by his visitor, that the locomotive engine with 
which he had been working the Killingworth railway for 
many years past was worth fifty horses, and that engines 
made after a similar plan would yet entirely supersede all 





horse power upon railroads, Mr, Stephenson was daily be- 
coming more positive as to the superiority of his locomotive ; 
and on this, as on all subsequent occasions, he strongly 
urged Mr. Pease to adopt it. “Come over to Killingworth,” 
said he, “and see what my Blutcher can do; seeing is be- 
lieving, sir.” ‘ 

Thus the Newcastle engineer discovered that 
the difficulties he had to meet were not nearly 
over, when his engine brought the first train, 
with six hundred passengers, triumphantly into 
Stockton. He was depressed by the disbelief of 
others. The force of their confidence almost ba- 
lanced in his mind the force of his own truth. 
He stated, long afterwards, when he could afford 
to laugh over these difficulties, that he felt it almost 
impossible to keep up his spirits at the time. 

The idea of travelling at a rate of speed double that of 
the fastest mail coach, appeared at the time so preposterous, 
that Mr. Stephenson was unable to find any engineer who 
would risk his reputation in supporting his “ absurd views.” 
Speaking of his isolation at this time, he subsequently ob- 
served, at a public meeting of railway men in Manchester: 
“ He remembered the time when he had very few supporters 
in bringing out the railway system—when he sought Eng- 
land over for an engineer to support him in his evidence 
before Parliament, and could find only one man, James 
Walker, but was afraid to call that gentleman, because he 
knew nothing about railways. He had then no one to tell 
his tale to but Mr. Saunders of Liverpool, who did listen to 
him, and kept his spirits up ; and his schemes had at length 
been carried out only by dint of sheer perseverance.” 


The members of the committee were not much 
more learned on the force of steam than the engi- 
neers and lawyers of their time. They also re- 
garded Mr. Stephenson either as an enthusiast or 
a fool, and some of them started opinions of the 
most absurd kind. One member, who had been 
more intimate with grazing than with mechanical 
pursuits, was concerned by anticipation for the 
sufferings that astray cow might inflict upon an 
engine while in the lawful discharge of its duties ; 
and the following conversation occurred in Mr. 
Stephenson’s cross-examination :— 

The committee seem to have entertained some alarm as 
to the high rate of speed which had been spoken of, and 
proceeded to examine the witness further on the subject. 
They supposed the case of the engine being upset when 
going at nine miles an hour, and asked what in such a case 
would become of the cargo astern. To which the witness 
replied that it would not be upset. One of the members of 
the committee pressed the witness a little further. He put 
the following case :—“ Suppose, now, one of these engines to 
be going along a railroad, at the rate of nine or ten miles 
an hour, and that a cow were to stray upon the line, and 
get in the way of the engine: would not that, think you, 
be a very awkward circumstance?” “ Yes,” replied the 
witness, with a twinkle in his eye, “very awkward, in- 
deed———for the coo!” The honourable member did not 
proceed further with his cross examination. 

His task before the committee has been de- 
scribed by his biographer, but it is difficult now to 
recall the state of feeling then existing. All the 
preconceived notions of the members had to be 
plucked up by the roots, Against a host of legal 
and scientific gentlemen one man had to bear up, 
and carry his point, and he became occasionally 
confused, under a pressure that might have been 
expected to embarrass him. 
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Mr. Stephenson stood before the committee to prove 
what the public opinion of that day held to be impossible. 
The self-taught mechanic had to demonstrate the practica- 
bility of accomplishing that which the most distinguished 
engineers of the time held to be impracticable. Clear 
though the, subject was to himself, and familiar as he was 
with the powers of the locomotive, it was no easy task for 
him to bring home his convictions, or even to carry his 
meaning to the less informed minds of his hearers. In his 
strong Northumbrian dialect he struggled for an utterance, 
in the face of the sneers, interruptions, and ridicule of the 
opponents of the measure, and even of the committee, some 
of whom shook their heads and whispered doubts as to his 
sanity, when he energetically avowed that he could make 
the locomotive go at the rate of twelve miles an hour! It 
was so grossly in the teeth of all the experience of honour- 
able members, that the man must certainly be labouring 
under a delusion ! 

The mind reverts to Widow Ainslie’s herd, 
making engines of clay, and cutting reeds to turn 
into engine pipes—now struggling with the 
capitalists, the engineers, the lawyers, and the 
legislators of his land, for permission to try his 
principles upon a more extensive scale than he had 
yet obtained. The historical paintings of the 
Jegislature are few. Our senatorial history affords 
only a small number of salient points on which an 
artist can hang a popular painting. During these 
examinations the judgment of the witness was 
doubted by many, and even his sanity by others. 
A painter would not have dreamed of taking the 
scene, but if he had been informed of the future, 
he had before him the elements of a popular paint- 
ing from life. After a costly and a tedious con- 
test the preamble of the bill was negatived by a 
majority of 37 to 36. The supporters of the mea- 
sure were not disheartened by this majority of 
one against its adoption, but they followed the 
counsel of Mr. Huskisson, and determined to 
renew their application next session. They em- 
ployed Messrs. Rennie to survey the line, and then 
the bill passed both Houses of Paliament in 1826. 
The cost of the act is said to have reached 
£27,000. 

The directors engaged Mr. Stephenson as their 
resident engineer at a salary of £1,000 annually ; 
and they commenced the construction of the earth 
works over Chat Moss. The work was extremely 
difficult. Some engineers described it as impos. 
sible; but in six months after its commencement 
it was completed, and a railway and carriage 
crossed the Moss, with the directors and their 
friends :— 

The idea which bore him up in the face of so many ad- 
verse opinions, in assuming that a safe road could be formed 
across the floating bog, was this:—That a ship floated in 
water, and that the moss was certainly more capable of sup- 
porting such a weight than water was; and he knew that if 
he could once get the material to float he would succeed. 
That his idea was correct, is proved by the fact, that Chat 
Moss now forms the very best part of the line of railroad 
between Liverpool and Manchester. Nor was the cost of 
construction of this part of the line excessive. The 


formation of the road across Chat Moss amounted to 
£28,000, Mr. Giles’s estimate having been £270,000. 


Chat Moss was not the only, nor even the most 
serious, difficulty. The tunnel under Liverpvol 
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presented greater obstacles, and was not com. 
pleted until two years after the work of the com. 
pany had been commenced upon the moss, At 
comparatively early stage of these works, ¥, 
Stephenson invited his son to return from South 
America ; and he arrived in England in time to 
afford the most important assistance to his father. 
Three years had passed, and the line was ap- 
proaching gradually to its completion, when the 
employment of tractive power was discussed by 
the directors, Two eminent enginecrs recom. 
mended the erection of twenty-one fixed engines 
at regular intervals on the line, to draw the wag. 
gons onwards, ‘The engineer alone resisted this 
scheme. He urged the directors to advertise for 
locomotive engines. A competition accordingly 
occurred. Five hundred pounds was the prize for 
the successful competitor, and the ‘money was 
carried away by the engineer of the line. This 
engine made an average of seveateen miles an 
hour, and its success decided the company to adopt 
locomotives. It was a critical moment, for the 
locomotive system had been almost beaten, and 
the company, saddled with twenty-one fixed en. 
gines, their chains, and all the other expenses con- 
nected with the erection of engine houses. The 
line was formally opened upon the 5th of Septem- 
ber, 1830. A circumstance occurred to cast 
gloom over the day. Mr. Huskisson had long 
supported the construction of the railway; and 
being one of the representatives of Liverpool, he 
was present at the ceremony. He had crossed the 
line to converse with the late Duke of Wellington 
as one of the railway engines approached. In 
endeavouring to re-cross, he was struck down on 
the rails, and died on the same evening. The 
Northumbrian engine returned with Mr. Huskisson 
at aspeed of thirty-seven miles an hour, the most 
rapid fligit ever attained by any engine to that 
date, and one which even Mr, Stephenson had not 
hoped to realise. 

This sad event was considered ominous of 
future disasters by some of the many opponents 
to the system ; but their number decreased rapidly, 
and the triumph of the line and of its engineer 
wrung from the scientific witnesses against its 
possibility the unwilling admission that they had 
been altogether mistaken. The Liverpool and 
Manchester line cost more money than the estimate. 
A company had been formed for its construction, 
with a capital of £400,000. That was for a tram 
road with horse power. Then came the fixed 
idea of stationary engines. Both passed away 
before the locomotive system, but £1,200,000 had 
been expended at the opening of the line. 

Many years before, when George Stephenson was 
promoted to twelve shillings per week, he had pro- 
nounced himself “a made man.” At last the as- 
surance appeared to be undeniable. He was now 
‘“‘a made man.” His perseverance had conquered 
success, and he who had been charitably considered 
insane by members of the Commons in commiltce, 
ouly five years before—who, only five years pre- 
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riously had been sneered at as incapable by “ the 

fession’’ of engineers—had triumphed over 

ition and prediction, while even the opponents 

of his scheme were glad to travel at a speed of 

thirty miles an hour, only two years after they had 

considered eight to nize miles the highest speed 
consistent with safety under any circumstances. 

The struggle was over now. ‘True, the struggle 
of capital with landowners and lawyers was only 
commenced; but the scientific interest of this 

t man’s life almost stops at this point. The 
Liverpool and Manchester line comprised alike in 
its engines, and its rails, all those details that are 
now employed, with some minor, although not un- 
important, improvements introduced by other parties. 
It was indeed an experimental line. The rate of 
speed, and the weight of the rails were increased. 
soon; but the principle continued, and the engineer 
saw nearer to him now than at Stockton the bright 
visions of his young years; destined to revolu- 
tionise, or to aid more than any modern invention 
the revolution of, society. 

New railway schemes were devised with astonish- 
ing rapidity. The manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire adopted the system with 
little difference of opinion ; but country gentlemen, 
then farmers, andeven persons who might have 
entertained more liberal notions, still trembled be- 
fore the fire-horse. His appearance was forbidding, 
and even terrible, as he rushed on his way. Those 
persons whose life is comprised within the railway 
era have grown into intimacy with engines and 
rails before they could notice anything very remark- 
able in their appearance ; but we travelled to a town 
between Liverpool and Manchester, and walked out 
upon the bank above the line alone, to watch 
this great invention ; and we are not quite sure now 
whether there was not alittle fear mixed with our 
wonder, as the wild train dashed forward and on- 
ward in its seemingly reckless race. 

An idea was prevalent then, and it was a rea- 
sonable idea, that George Stephenson had actually 
repealed the Corn Laws; for it was supposed 
that the number of horses would -be gradually re- 
duced, and that the land applied to grow hay and 
oats for them would be cultivated for the support 
of mankind. This calculation, like many others, 


turned out to be an error, and it is probable that a 


greater number of horses are now employed in the 
country than even during the years of the crack 
coaches, 

The inhabitants of considerable towns were op- 
posed to the introduction of railways within a short 
distance of their boundaries. The energetic people 
of Northampton drove the London and Birming- 
ham line far from their suburbs, and compelled the 
proprietary to cut the Kelsby tunnel, a most 
expensive operation, ‘They have been disgusted 
often at their great success since then, but they 
achieved it, and have Kelsby tunnel as a memorial 
of their success. The following extract describes 
the feelings of the keener opponents of progress, 
as they were compelled to observe the world turned 





upside down to suit the new-fangled whims of a 
generation who began to think that game preserves 
should not prevent all improvements :-— 


When Colonel Sibthorp openly declared his hatred of 
“those infernal railroads,” he only expressed in a strong 
manner, the feeling which then pervaded the country gentry, 
and many of the middle classes in the southern districts. 
That respected nobleman, the late Earl of Harewood, when 
it was urged by the gentleman who waited upon him on be- 
half of the Liverpool and Manchester Company, that great 
advantages to trade and commerce were to be anticipated, 
from the facilities which would be afforded by railways, 
would not admit the force of the argument, as he doubted if 
any new impetus to manufactures would be advantageous to 
the country. And Mr. H. Berkeley, the intelligent member 
for Cheltenham, in like manner, strongly expressed the 
views of his class, when ata public meeting held in that 
town, he declared his “utter detestation of railways, and 
wished the concoctors of every such scheme, with their 
solicitors and engineers, were at rest in paradise !” 
“ Nothing,” said he, “is more distasteful to me than to 
hear the echo of our hills reverberating with the noise of 
hissing railroad engines ranning through the heart of our 
hunting country, and destroying that noble sport to which 
I have been accustomed from my childhood.” Colonel 
Sibthorp even went so far as to declare that he “ would 
rather meet a highwayman, or see a burglar on his 
premises, than an engineer; he should be much more safe, 
and of the two classes he thought the former more re- 
spectable.” 

With all his strong prejudices, Colonel Sibthorp 
was an honest man, if a little too stubborn; and 
it was well that be could afford to keep a private 
carriage ; for it has been said that he never entered 
a railway carriage in his life-time; and while 
others succumbed to an inevitable fate, he re- 
sisted the inroad of iron to the end, and ended 
without being conquered by the allurements of 
rapid travelling. 

The proposal to construct the London and Bir- 
mingham line, met with an organised opposition 
from the landed proprietary, and the inhabitants 
of many of the towns and villages on the contem- 
plated route. After a frightful opposition, a bill 
was obtained, at a cost of £72,868; but, instead 
of a quarter of million, the estimated value of the 
land required, it is said that the landowners on 
the line received three quarters of a million, and 
their anxiety to preserve the amenity or the soli- 
tude of their inclosures and parks cost, in devi- 
ations by tunnelling, one or two millions more. 
All travellers between London and Liverpool 
pay to this day, and must always pay, some 
£150,000 annually, for the exceeding folly and 
perversity of the landed interest. 

The life of George Stephenson, at this period, 
may be more suitably described in his own lan- 

than in that of any other person. It was 
an honourable but a laborious life, for he did 
accurately and carefully all the work that he was 
induced to undertake. The duty of pursuing that 
course was impressed by him upon his son, who 
is said to have walked twenty times between 
Birmingham and London before he completed 
the survey of the line between these towns. 

Describing his railway experience before a committee of 
the House of Commons in 1841, he said: —I was for some 
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years at the Liverpool and Manchester Railway after it was 
finished. I laid out the Grand Junction line, and remained 
there till it was half finished. I laid out the Manchesier 
and Leeds line, and remained there until it was finished. I 
laid out the York and North Midland line, and finished 
that ; the North Midland Jine, the Derby, and Birmingham, 


and also several lines in the north of England. I assisted | 
| The food of the metropolis became gradually improved, 


my son in Jaying out the London and Birmingham, the 
Chester and Birkenhead, and the Chester and Crewe. In 
fact there is hardly a railway in England that I have not 
had to do with. I assisted Mr. Brunel in getting the Great 
Western Act. He was twice in Parliament, and I was with 
him both times, giving evidence for the bill. 

We also find Mr. Stephenson, in 1838, acting as engineer 
for the Blackwall Railway. It is worthy of notice, that 
Mr. Stephenson, who was always ready to adopt improved 
modes of working railways, empvyed the Electric Telegraph 
at a very early period to regulate the working of that line; 
indeed he was one of the first of the railway engineers who 
recognised its advantages for that purpose. 


Years elapsed before the country gentlemen 
were convinced that all this labour was more 
conducive to their advantage than that of any 
other class. They did not forsee that railways 
would increase the value of their land by reducing 
the cost of bringing its productions to the con- 
sumer. They required to be bought or bribed by 
fabulous prices for land, that was worth a small 
per centage of the money received for it. The 
inhabitants of Eton assembled to celebrate the 
rejection of the first Great Western Bill, under the 
presidency of the Marquis of Chandos. We have 
lived to hear of one Marquis of Chandos acting as 
the chairman of the greatest railway company in 
the world. Some of the proprietary acted then 
in a more liberal and a wiser spirit. When the 
father of the present  secretary-at-war, Lord 
Panmure, was consulted regarding the construc- 
tion of a railway which is carried for fourteen or 
fifteen miles through his property, he told the pro! 
moters to take the land as his contribution to the 
work, adding that it would pay him, if it paid them. 

The objections to railways have been answered 
by experience ; but the author of this biography 
sums up the replies in a short and readable form, 
and exposesjthe absurd nature of the charges 
made against them twenty-five years ago. 


The opening of the great main line of railroad communi- 
cation between London, Liverpool, and Manchester, in 1838, 
shortly proved the fallaciousness of the vast prophecies pro- 
mulgated by the opponents of railways. The proprietors of 
the canals were astounded by the fact that, notwithstanding 
the immense traflic conveyed by rail, their own traffic and 
receipts continued to increase; and that, in common with 
other interests, they fully shared in the expansion of trade 
and commerce, which had been so effectually promoted by 
the extension of the railway system. The cattle-owners 
were equally amazed to find the price ef horse-flesh increas- 
ing with the extension of railways, and that the number of 
coaches running to and from the new railway stations, gave 
employment to a greater number of horses than under the 
old stage-coach system. Those who had prophesied the 
decay of the metropolis, and the ruin of the suburban 
cabbage-growers, in consequence of the approach of railways 
to London, were also disappointed. For whilst the new 
roads let citizens out of London, they let country people in. 
Their action in this respect was centripetal as well as centri- 
fugal. Tens of thousands who had never seen the metropolis 
could now visit it expeditiously and cheaply. And Londoners 
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who had never visited the country, or but rarely, were 
| enabled, at but little cost of time and money, to see 
| fields and clear blue skies—far, far from the smoke and 
| bustle of the town. If the dear suburban grown cab 


| became depreciated in value, there were truck loads of fresh 


grown country cabbages to make amends for the loss: jg 
this case the “partial evil” was a far more general good, 


especially in the supply of wholesale meat and vegetables, 
And then, the price of coals—an article which, in this 
country, is as indispensable as daily food to all classes—was 
greatly reduced. What a blessing to the metropolitan poor 
is described in this single fact! And George Stephenson 
was not only the inventor of the system of internal com. 
munication, by which coals were made cheaper in London, 
but he was also the originator of the now gigantic trade in 
coal conveyed to the metropolis by railway. 


The connection of Mr. Stevenson with the mid. 
land and northern railways was very intimate, and 
profitable to them. He avoided all speculative 
transactions, recommended only those lines that he 
believed would pay the proprietary, and frequently 
became an extensive shareholder in their stock. 
He had taken a lease of the Clay Cross colliery, 
and, immediately afterwards, he fixed his permanent 
residence at Tapton House, in the vicinity of the 
colliery. He expected to supply part of the metro- 
politan demand for coals, and his opinions on that 
subject have been recently realised to a great ex- 
tent. In 1840 he retired from the more active 
engagements of a railway engincer, and appeared 
chiefly to confine himself to mining operations in 
the neighbourhood of his colliery. To that busi- 
ness he added another, and became quickly the 
most extensive lime-burner in England, having 
erected works that produced 200 tons daily. He 
had, in some measure, by his retirement from the 
bustle of railway business, the command of leisure 
hours’; and he became an advocate of mechanics’ 
institutions. He attended many of their meetings 
—addressed them frequently—and with the honest 
pride of a self-made man, urged the members, by 
his own example, to persevere. 

We are not however, to suppose that his place 
in society requires often to be filled. We have 
not to construct new systems of locomotion for 
each generation. Even that would only give & 
few great men ineach generation. That considera- 
tion leads all to rejoice in the fact that George 
Stephenson was not a less happy man in his cot- 
tage at Killingworth than in Tapton House; 
that the position which every industrious me- 
chanie may acquire was not less conducive to his 
peace and comfort than the high places which he 
earned ultimately in the world. No person could 
be better acquainted with that fact than Mr. 
Stephenson himself; and, unlike many men who 
have attained some eminence in life, out of 
slough of difficulties, his intercourse with the 
numerous persons in his employment was always 
marked by the same conciliatory and generous 
tone that lightened all his dealings with the 
world. A deep vein of domestic feeling ran 
through his life, and he generally concluded, his 
addresses to the members of the mechanics insti- 
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tates by urging upon them the necessity for 
strict sobriety, adding “never, in the midst of 
other engagements, forget to contribute by every 
means in your power to the comfort of your wife 
and family.” He offered to aid with advice and 
direction in any invention that might occur to any 
of them. He told them to come to him, and he 
would either advance their interests, if the work 
romised success, or perhaps save their time if 
that could not be expected; and no man was ever 
more willing to help others through the difficulties 
that he had mastered, than George Stephenson. 

Tardy testimonials were proposed from the 
towns which he had benefitted—for the work that 
he had done; and Liverpool at once erected a 
statue of the engineer, which occupies a place in 
St. George’s Hall, beside the statue of the late 
Sir Robert Peel. Newcastle, for which he had 
done more than any other large town—for he had 
introduced there a new branch of manufacture, 
which employed, in his own works alone, eight 
hundred men — Newcastle talked of making 
streets and erecting statues in honour of its 
great townsman ; but, like Sheffield, in the case 
of Montgomery, the poet, Newcastle only talked, 
and forgot to act. They gave him, indeed, a 
banquet :— 

Mr. Stephenson had been looking forward with much in- 
terest to the completion of the East Coast route to Scotland, 
as far as his native town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He had 
done much to form that route, both by constructing the 
lines to Derby and York, and by bringing before the public 
his plan for carrying the main line northwards to Edinburgh. 
A bill with this object was again brought before Parliament 
in 1844. On the 18th of June of that year, the Newcastle 
and Darlington line—an important link of the great main 
highway to the north—was completed and publicly opened ; 
thus connecting the Thames and the Tyne with a continuous 
line of railway. Onthat day, Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Hudson, 
and a distingvished party of railway men travelled from 
London to Newcastle in about nine hours, It was a great 
event, and worthily celebrated. The population of New- 
castle held holiday ; and a banquet held in Assembly Rooms 
the same evening assumed the form of an ovation to Mr. 
Stephenson and hisson. ‘Thirty years before, George Ste- 
phenson, in the capacity of a workman, had been labouring 
at the construction of his first locomotive in the immediate 
neighbourhood. By slow and laborious steps, he had worked 
his way on, dragging the locomotive into notice, and raising 
himself in public estimation. He had now, at length, estab- 


lished the great railway system, and came back among his 
townsmen to receive their greeting. 


Leopold, the King of the Belgians, was more 
grateful for Mr. Stephenson’s assistance, and had 
conferred upon him, so early as 1836, a knight- 
hood in the order of Leopold. He had a long 
interview with that sagacious monarch, and de- 


scribed to him the geological formation of his 
kingdom. 


_ The King seemed greatly pleased with the interview, and at 
its close expressed himself obliged by the interesting informa- 
tion he had given him. Shaking hands cordially with both 
geotlemen, and wishing them success in all their important 
undertakings, he bade them adie. As they were leaving the 
Palace, Mr. Stephenson, bethinking him of the model by 
Which he had just been illustrating the Belgian coal fields, 
said to his friend, “ By-the-bye, Sopwith, I was afraid the 





King would see the inside of my hat, for it’s a shocking 
bad one.” Little could George Stephenson, when brakes- 
man at a coal pit, even have dreamt that, in the course of 
his after life, he should be admitted to an interview with a 
monarch, and describe to him the manner ia which the 
geological foundations of his kingdom had been laid, 


He accepted the Belgian knighthood, because 
he did not require to use the title, but he refused 
the honour at home when offered to him by the late 
Sir Robert Peel, and, we believe, by other states- 
men. Oue of his last public services to the railway 
cause was in making a gratuitous survey of a pro- 
posed line into Spain, of which, we understand, 
that he disapproved. His visit to that country 
occurred in 1845. The last three years of his life 
were passed in England, chiefly at Newcastle and 


‘at Tapton. He often re-visited the home of his 


childhood and youth. To strangers it seemed 
barren and bleak, to him it had associations that 
he only could estimate. These visits were always 
useful to the poorer among his old friends and 
neighbours. His generosity was effective, although 
it was quiet and unostentatious, 


The ruling passion of his boyhood prevailed in 
his old age. Tapton became a preserve for birds 
and all other harmless animals, The birds’ nests 
were preserved rigorously, and any assault on them 
was treasonable. Tapton gardens were also the 
first in the country. Flowers and fruit grew there 
in greater perfection than anywhere else. Perhaps, 
if he could have chosen the manner of passing de- 
clining years, he would have selected that which, 
after a laborious morning and noon, shed peace 
upon the evening of bis life. He had not been in 
good health for some time previous to his death ; 
and his biographer supposes that the care of his 
forcing houses induced the disease of which he died, 
after a few days’ illness, nine years since, on the 
12th of August, 1848. Only a short part of his 
active life had been passed at Tapton, but he had 
won therein the esteem of his neighbours ; and the 
shops in Chesterfield were closed on the day of 
his funeral. 


George Stephenson died full of honours, and a 
rich man, yet on his last visit to the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle, he pointed out to a friend the 
field in which he had, during his infaney, pulled 
turnips for twopence daily, and they were probably 
his first earnings, anterior even to the fourpence 
per day gained at Widow Ainslies; but although 
he was rich, yet he might have been wealthier, and 
his probity and close adherence to truth were re- 
markable features in his character. During the 
railway mania, he might have accumulated money 
almost in any conceivable quantity; but he de- 
clined. He invariably refused to connect his 
name with any line which he did not expect to be 
successful, and no consideration induced him to 
swerve from that determination. 

His history presents the most indomitable per- 
severance, in conjunction with great inventive 
genuis, qualifications that assort together well, yet 
are not often found in company. From his first 
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464 HIS CHARACTERISTICS. 


labour in the turnip field, from his watching Mrs. 
Ainslie’s cows onwards through the gradations of 
engine stoking, upwards to the position of engineer, 
to his responsibility as engine-wright, through all- 
his struggling with costly patents to mature his 
grand plans, to his achievements with the Blucher 
engine at Killingworth, his success on the Stockton 
and Darlington line, his triumphant opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester line, his great victory 
over engineers, lawyers, and statesmen, on the 
speed of his engines—and the pressure of business 
produced by this Liverpool and Manchester suc- 
cess—he was never charged with doing a mean 
or shabby action; there was no speck on his cha- 
racter, and no spot on his memory. 

A kind and sympathising heart tinged all his 
domestic and neighbourly intercourse with an air 
of gentleness, not then always or often observed 
in the mining districts; and yet he was a man of 
great activity and personal strength—fond of 
athletic games, and skilful in that class of exer- 
cises. His first savings were expended after his 
wife’s death in supporting his parents. All his 
relatives were indebted to him for willing help over 
rough places in life. His anxiety for the advance- 
ment and the education of his son, Robert, was a 
pleasant feature in his character. His open- 
mindedness to his old neighbours and fellow-work- 
men, was not more remarkable than the amenity 
with which he passed, in his latter years, to the 
cottage from the palace—at home in both. Rich 
as he was, in comparison with the miners of 
Killingworth, yet it was not what he could do 
for them, so much as the manner of doing it, that 
won their esteem. 

His interest in the education of the working 
classes arose in part from his own struggles in 
youth. They induced him to clear away the debt 
of the Newcastle Institution. They led to his 
active and personal exertions for the success of 
mechanics’ institutions’; and the urbanity wherewith 
his aid was given to others, in the circumstances 
that he once occupied, was probably the best way 
of showing gratitude for the issue of his own 
struggles in life. 

He gathered up the fragments of time so that 
nothing might be lost. While discharging, in a 
most exemplary manner, all the duties of life, he 
found leisure, after working hours, to do many 
things which other workmen imagine that they 
have never leisure to perform. A robust consti- 
tution may have helped him in these achieve- 
ments ; but it only backed the earnest mind. He 
lived with an object. He was a man with a pur- 
pose. He had promised to himself, at least, that 
over all the world, in time, and in his own country 
soon, it should be cheaper for working men to ride 
thanto walk. The promise was kept, and all the 
healthful tendencies of its fulfilment are owing to 
the resolution of an engineer at a small Northum- 





brian colliery, who rejoiced when twelve Shillings 
were first paid to him for the labour of a week. 

George Stephenson cannot be named in his 
public capacity as a representative man, for that 
he was not. He stands out alone in our me. 
chanical history, or nearly alone, because he was 
gifted with a mind peculiarly qualified for the 
work written to be done in his destiny. In his 
private capacity he was a representative man. Ip 
his youth he represented that numerous and strong 
class of men in this country, who discharge al] 
their domestic duties in an unexceptionable man. 
ner, and among whom more acts of self-denial 
occur; and of liberality the most substantial, 
because it involves these acts ofjself-denial ; than 
many persons in other classes believe, or have any 
means to know. 

In after years he continued to be a representive 
man, of a less numerous class, who have cut their 
way honestly and uprightly from the ranks of 
labour to those of consideration and wealth, but 
who never forget the way in which they walked, and 
those who walked with them in youth. He wasa 
thorough gentleman when his young wife lived and 
died in their cottage at Killingworth, and he was 
not less nor more so when Mrs. Ainslie’s herd 
than the engine stoker, and next the engine- 
wright, became the companion of statesmen and 
the guest of kings. 

In all circumstances and places he was sustained 
by the noble stay—the conviction that he was 
doing right. That was his great support, when 
all seemed dark and doubtful. It upheld him 
when lawyers, who lived to hurry down upon his 
rails to assizes, at forty miles an hour of speed, 
sneered at his ignorance because he talked of ten 
miles anhour. It failed him not when the Liver- 
pool and Manchester line was nearly murdered by 
twenty-one fixed engines. It carried him through 
all difficulties, as it will carry others, better than a 
bridge of gold. 

The nature of the man qualified him to meet 


all classes of of society. He felt that he deserved 


well of the country; because he was an intelligent 
man, and saw clearer than others what he had been 
doing, through his life. He came through the 
trial of the railway mania with clean hands. He 
had deceived no party. He had earned no wealth 
in exchange for nothing. He had misled no share- 
holders. Therefore, when high names fell into 
disrepnte among railway circles, he stood before 
the world an honest man, who had not allowed a 
shadow to compromise his character, or pass over 
his fair fame. He resisted the tempations of his 
situation, and he came out of the trial stainless. 
Few biographies are more pleasant than 


Mr. Smiles’s work; and we trust that it may 
become a standard book among the libraries open 
to mechanics, as it certainly will become in the 
private libraries of this and other lands. 
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BROKEN MEMORIES 


————— 


Broken memories of many a heart 
Woven into one.— Shelley. 





CHAPTER XII. 
A LOVE AND A LIFE: THE HISTORY OF A CASTAWAY. 


De souvenir en souvenir, 
J’ai reconstruit mon edifice. —Beranger. 


For he had been a sinful man, 

And never, since his life began, 

Had bowed him to contrul ; 
Perchance his temper was too rude ; 
Perchance his pride too great ; 
Perchance it was his phantasy ; 
Perchance it was his fate.— Bothwell. 


I oxcg in these sketches mentioned a friend long 

lost to me—a man who sought to live by his 
inkstand, and died in early youth, young in years, 
old in sorrow, in the heart of this greattown. I 
need hardly say I recur to poor Walter Cheyne. 
Ere he died he requested my acceptance, in default 
of something better, of sundry MSS. as a parting 
gift. ‘ Possibly,” said he, ‘“ You may be able to 
turn the events therein shadowed forth to better 
account than I have done, and, what is better still, 
this will give you a truer insight into my life history 
for the last two years than any words of mine now 
could do.” 

This conversation occurred but a very few hours 
before his death. The box containing the MSS. 
lies open on my table now. Of these same old 
papers, those that relate to Walter only are now 
sacred to friendship, and for friendship’s eye alone. 
It would be a kind of profanation to send them, 
with all their imperfections, through the press— 
almost sacrilege to show, perhaps to careless eyes, 
all the passionate heart-throbs of a friend who is now 
at rest under the cool, green sward. But there 
are other MSS. of his, containing other heart- 
histories than his own. There liesone. Perhaps 
it is a mere fiction; perhaps it is a lended memory 
of the events of his own and another’s life; or 
perhaps—as I am inclined to believe—it is a true 
narrative, written from his own or another’s per- 
sonal knowledge of facts which have occurred before 
to-day, and will again, till the end of time. 

As in Walter Cheyne’s MS. this life-history is 
composed rather of unconnected fragments and 
loose speculations tgan of any consecutive narrative, 
I will try my hand at adorning a tale, even though 
I fail in trying ‘‘ to point a moral”—and there is, 
or should be, one in this forthcoming history—for 
its hero was a man meant for better things, though 
he “ passed away and made no sign.” 


Richard Trevor was the only son of a Brazilian 
merchant, and from his childhood, thanks to the 
weak indulgence of his parents, was brought up to 
believe that the world was nothing else than a 
Place wherein how to enjoy oneself as long as life 





lasts constitutes the sum of the duty of man. As 
the only son of one of England’s merchant-princes, 
he had every reason to look forward to a cloudless 
fortune—for his father’s name was, in city parlance, 
“good as gold,” and no one in those days could 
imagine that a time would come when the names 
of Trevor and Co. on a bill would not be worth 
the paper whereon they were written. That time, 
however, did come. Mr. Trevor’s house disgrace- 
fully failed, and with a wreck of his once fine for- 
tune the ruined merchant retired to a sequestered 
village in North Wales, where he shortly after died 
ofabroken heart. Young Trevor, who, at the time 
of his father’s failure, was at Harrow, was removed 
immediately after that catastrophe, and at the time 
of his father’s death had become resigned to the 
loss of early home, town and country house, ser- 
vants, carriages, horses, and all the other “ pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world,’’ as we learn to 
nickname them in our catechism—though it is 
doubtful if that same confession materially affects 
our appreciation of them in after life. And in 
North Wales, on a small settlement of his mother’s 
—for his father had married when he could ill 
afford to settle anything considerable on his wife 
—Richard Trevor and that lady lived as they best 
might. She could not part from Richard; he 
could easily, with the good curate of M as Hs 
tutor, finish his education at home ; and so he 
spent a few hours every morning over his Greek 
and Latin in their little back-room, and the after- 
noon in wandering by brook-sides with a fly-rod in 
his hand and a pipe in his mouth, till, from force 
of circumstances, being a youth of reflective turn, 
he became a dreamer. And the widow, in her 
one-sided love of her wild boy, was well content 
that he should so waste his time and talents in an 
out-of-the-way village, if by that means she could 
only keep him at her apron-strings. Not so his 
tutor, who, seeing his young pupil possessed a mind 
of powerful calibre, if well directed, was never 
weary of impressing upon the widow the gravity 
of the sin ef which she was guilty, in allowing so 
much talent to run to waste at home. But what- 
ever ambition Trevor may have then entertained, 
certain it is that, just then, he loved his poor, 
pale, widowed mother far too well to wish to leave 
her. It was, however, directed otherwise. 

Even in those days of coaches, North Wales was, 
in vacation time, a kind of Tempe to University 
men on reading tours; and with one of these, a 
Fellow of College, Oxford, young Trevor 
formed a six weeks’ acquaintance, which was pro- 
ductive of more things than long walks and fly- 
fishing. George Manley, the erudite Oxford man, 
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and Richard Trevor, the shy, dreamy youth, had 
many tastes in common, and each was soon satisfied 
on one point, namely, that his friend was a man 
worth knowing ; and, more particularly, that Trevor 
was foolish indeed if he were contented to idle 
away his life in Wales, when the world was all 
before him. ‘‘ A sentence has formed a character,” 
says that sage enunciator of trite platitudes, Mr. 
Martin Tupper; a few sentences of Manley’s in 
some degree determined Trevor's path in life. To 
London he must go—some profession he must 
choose. Manley spoke of the bar—Mrs. Trevor 
suggested the church; but the curate, who knew 
his pupil's disposition only a little better than his 
mother, gave a casting vote in favour of Manley’s 
recommendation—and accordingly, in a few months’ 
time, after many tears, Mrs. Trevor consented to 
part with her dear boy, and Richard Trevor went 
to London, to be pupil to a special pleader, and to 
exchange the comforts of a quiet village home for 
lodgings in a “three-pair back” in London, with 
such an allowance as the widow could scrape to- 
gether for him out of her lean annuity. 

A sad evening for poor Mrs. Trevor was that 
which followed the winter’s morning when she saw 
Richard wave his last adieu from the box-seat of 
the London coach, as it wound along the hill, ere 
it was lost to the sight of the sorrowful mother, 
who felt that her life was now a blank for some 
time to come. Nevertheless, in a short time her 
maternal anxiety was greatly relieved by the re- 
ceipt of sundry letters, crossed and re-crossed, from 
her son, saying that he was comfortably settled in 
respectable lodgings—was reading hard at night, 
and working all day in the pleader’s office, and had 

doubt he would, in a few years, be in a position 
to raise their fallen fortunes. Now Richard Trevor, 
like most very voung men of talent and little 
knowledge of the world, was about as great an 
egotist as ever succeeded in self-deception. For 
a while he worked steadily enough ; but law was 
too hard and exact a study for one who had a poet- 
heart. I think that, wherever cacocthes scribendi 
exists, however undeveloped it may be from adverse 
accidents, it is sure, sooner or later, to swallow up 
everything else, after the manner of Aaron’s rod. 
So he became, step by step, day by day, ascribbler 
—wrote morbid verses (which seem now like the 
echoes of a wail long hushed in death), sent them 
to magazines, received them back in some cases 
with that hateful “declined with thanks” endorsed 
thereon, and occasionally had the satisfaction of 
appearing in print, to make blue-stockings wonder 
who “ KR. T.,” who wrote such strange, sad strains, 
could be. In this one respect only did he evince 
any steadfastness of purpose, and in a short time 
he was rewarded for his pains by the insertion of 
one of his most dreary articles in a first-class peri- 
odical—a piece of good luck which was followed 
up by an engagement as paid contributor thereto. 
So Richard Trevor made up his mind that he was 
destined to write “ something the world would not 





willingly let die” (a delusion which is too often a | 
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sure sign-post to a workhouse), and hecame 
literary man from that day forth. It was a great 
disappointment to his mother when the self-willeq 
young man wrote down to her that he intended to 
give up all ideas of going to the bar, as he had q 
soul far above legal chicanery, &c., &c., and was 
sure that his dear mother would never wish to 
thwart his laudable aspirations. And the little 
widow, who had sorely pinched herself to pay the 
pleader’s premium, wiped her eyes, and wrote back 
a loving reply, that she hoped he would succeed 
in his new calling, and was delighted to find that 
she had so clever a son. Amiable enthusiast! 
gentle, loving mother !—alas! that all these aspi. 
rations should tend only to misery and a broken 
heart ! 

If Richard Trevor’s vanity had ever allowed him 
to think dispassionately on any one subject con. 
nected with self-interest, he would have acknow- 
ledged to his own heart that there are certain 
qualities necessary to success in literature, without 
which no amount of mere irregular talent can be 
of any avail—and these he Jacked. For to succeed 
in the republic of letters, where every author is an 
Ishmaelite, “his hand against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him,” something more is 
requisite than the “ fatal facility” of expression— 
something more than a capability for producing 
airy magazine articles. And this is one of the 
reasons why authorship has been so grievously 
belied by its disappointed votaries, who, beginning 
life with erroneous ideas as to its duties and re- 
quirements, find too late that talent, unaided by 
aught nobler, can never produce for its possessor 
anything but self-contempt and bitterness. So 
they fail miserably, while men more earnest, if less 
talented, pass them by; and then, because they 
have so failed, too vain to acknowledge that the 
fault lies at their own door, they inveigh against 
earth’s noblest calling, of which they have been 
such craven-hearted followers ! Had Trevor been 
a wiser man, he would have seen that, although 
a gifted dreamer may conceive, he must be a worker 
indeed who would erecute. And a dreamer was 
he in the fullest acceptation of that edmprehensive 
term. ‘“ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel,” 
said the patriarch Jacob to Reuben ; and of a truth 
there be many Reubens yet upon the earth, if few 
Jacobs. Flattered on all sides by men inferior to 
him in intellect, spoiled by 


The worthlessness of common praise — 
That dry-rot of the mind, 


what wonder if he became an idle egotist, who 
was always going to do everything, and always 
occupied in thinking of something, and doing 
nothing ? 

But, with all his faults, he was a clever man, 
and soon perceived that he was wasting his talents. 
He went to work once more—wrote a few stray 
stanzas in different periodicals, which gained for 
him an ephemeral reputation, such as is gained by 
the thousand and one writers whose names are 02 











men’s lips for a week, and forgotten in a fort- 
night. At this time he became acquainted with 
several clever men of mark, whose society soon 
convinced him that he was zo? quite such a genius 
as he had imagined—men who, while they acknow- 
ledged his abilities, deplored his perversity and 
egotism, and gave little quarter to either. And 
thus at last, after a long struggle with his boyish 
vanity, he resolved to amend his ways, and, once 
more casting aside his early folly, worked steadily 
and gained such success as his immature efforts 
deserved. So much for his start as a literary 
man. 

After an absence of some three years, which 
seemed a whole Jifetime to his mother, he went 
down to M to spend a month with her, 
taking down with him more magazines, containing 
compositions of his own, of course, than I should 
like to have read in double that time. Very de- 
lightful evenings, whatever third parties may have 
said, were they on*vhich the widow and her boy 
sat ¢éte-a-téte in the little cottage, when tea was 
brought in and the curtains drawn, and Mr. 
Richard Trevor condescended to listen to her 
kindly criticisms and maternal laudations of his 
poetry and prose. Then a few neighbours would 
drop in to see the literary lion of M ; good, 
honest souls, whose reading was confined to a few 
old newspapers, and the “ Life of Lord Nelson,” 
with other irreproachable Jobn Bullish works of 
like tendency, and who, understanding but half of 
what the young man said, applauded all his absurd 
crotchets to the echo, till even he, when they 
were gone, would sneer at them and their fulsome 
flatteries. 

The month expired, and he returned to London, 
and once more taking up his pen, seemed likely to 
distinguish himself. But no—be must do every- 
thing. Political tracts, dreary reveries, crude 
essays, biting satires, strange wild strains of sad 
poetry, all flowed from his pen in quick succession 
—and if ever a man illustrated to a nicety the 
hacknied axiom, aliquis in omnibus, nullus in sin- 
em Richard Trevor was that most luckless 

iped. 

But all this savours too much of a back-parlour 
in Paternoster-row to please my readers, who care 
for other vanities far more than for all the “ psycho- 
logical inquiries,” as Coleridge would have phrased 
it, that a reverist could string together in a twelve- 
month. Trevor was externally about the last 
person one could imagine likely to love or be 
loved; so, at least, said the few young ladies of 
his acquaintance; for this man was to the day of 
death a victim to one long misunderstanding on 
the part of the fair sex—and I see nothing at all 
remarkable in this ; for, to speak in the first person 
singular, ex cathedrd, I have generally found, 
during my own brief experience of life, that the 
men whose names are whispered lovingly by young 
ladies in confidential dialogues—the men whom 
mammas like to see hanging about their drawing- 
rooms and daughters at the piano, or sitting next 
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to them at supper tables—for sentiment must eat, 
we know—are they whose knowledge is limited to 
the superficial agrémens of society—who can talk 
with equal assurance on every object, from the 
last new novel to the last new bishop—from the 
last concert in the Hanover Square Rooms, to the 
last meeting of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Exeter Hall; whisperers of polite 
insipidities—white kid Adonises, whose exquisite 
waltzing, costume, and inexhaustible flow of small 
talk atone, in the eyes of the many, for the mani- 
fold defects of heart and head they may exhibit to 
the few. 

But what has all this to do with Richard 
Trevor? Everything; for, whenever he went into 
ladies’ society, he was forced to apply these ob- 
servations to his own experience ; and the conse- 
quence was that, as he became more aware of his 
defects, he became also more awkward and less 
inclined to make himself agreeable—which, upon 
occasion, and when he thought it worth his while, 
he could do well enough, though in a fashion 
peculiar to himself. Nevertheless, this Orson of 
our nineteenth century, who flattered himself that 
no woman could ever disturb Ais peace, was 
destined to be tamed, and by a very quiet little 
conqueror too. And this wonderful event fell out 
on this wise: among Trevor’s London acquaint- 
ance was numbered a Mrs. Tytherleigh, an old 
school friend of his mother’s, and, like her, a 
widow; this lady had one daughter, a pretty 
little girl of nineteen, and with her Trevor soon 
struck up what mamma called a flirtation, and 
what he called—a Platonic attachment : 


Oh Plato! Plato! you have paved the way 
With your confounded phantasies to more— 


nonsense, or what you please—lI forget the pas- 
sage—or, if I don’t, you see my memory is 
treacherous, I omit the rest, because, after all, it 
will hardly apply here. And so our hero at last 
fell in love with little Jane Tytherleigh, like any 
other mortal who never wrote a line of poetry, 
and was not fool enough to think himself a 
genius, 

And what thought she of her admirer? Now 
Richard Trevor neither danced, sang, pleaded 
guilty to a love of small talk, nor was in any way 
an Adonis—fout au contraire, fair reader mine, 
and Jane thought him as queer a specimen of 
nature’s handiwork as Gulliver must have thought 
the Yahoo on first acquaintance. Possibly, first 
impressions are oftentimes wrong; possibly Jane 
and Gulliver were both mistaken. Now, here I 
beg that, because my hero had a boorish contempt 
for people who could dance, etc., ete., you will not 
take it into your heads that I myself am assuredly 
a Goth, who share his opinions, or rather cloak 
my own behind him. I ery you mercy, ladies, one 
and all; do not wrong me by such a supposition. 
I am as ready to admit, as any of you can be to 
demand such admission, that a disinclination to 
make oneself agreeable, in the drawing-room 
2n2 
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sense, is by no means an indication of genius, but 
on the contrary, too often of mere bad taste, or 
an ill-concealed sense of awkwardness. I know 
well that there is such a thiag as “ the pride that 
apes humility,” in other places beside Coleridge's 
“ Devil's Walk.’”” Still, on the other hand, I do 
say that it is cruelly unjust to suppose, as I dare 
say many of you do—and will—though I wrote 
my pen down to the stump to convince you 
of your mistake because Trevor could not, like an 
every-day fop, dance the polka gracefully, simper 
sweet nothings, for the sake of showing the white- 
ness of his teeth, or lead a young lady to a settee, 
without getting up an impromptu flirtation, on 
the strength of a ten minutes’ acquaintance, that 
he was a Yahoo, or a gloomy “ kill-joy, to whom 
pink-edged billets should never be sent, on any 
pretence whatsoever. Yet, so society, that great 
humbug, decrees in the plenitude of its wisdom, and 
utter dearth of charity. 


Richard Trevor loved Jane Tytherleigh ; but I 
have forgotten to say how great a change for the 
better that love produced in him. Without ever 
having been a thoroughly vicious man, he had still 
in a measure been mixed up with vice by associa- 
tion—and, like all who have passed through the 
fiery ordeal of a London life, had not, like Shadrach 
from his “fiery furnace,” come out thence un- 
scathed. 

There is, I think, in the heart of every true man 
in his youth a yearning for sympathy—a wish to 
love and be loved in turn, if only for the sake of 
escaping from one’s coarser nature, by transferring 
one’s thoughts—too apt at all times, from concen- 
tration, to grow selfish—to another—aund she, 
some fair, gentle girl, such an one as has inspired 
half that is good, truthful, and pure, in the strains 
of every poet, from Chaucer down to Byron. 
While a man has reason to love purely and truly, 
he can never become utterly bad in any other 
respect ; “ Blessed,” said Bulwer, “is the woman 
who exalts.” How many of us can thaukfully re- 
echo that sentiment to-night ! 

I believe the first cause of Trevor's love for 
Jane, however conceited li€ might be, was that, 
while Mrs. Tytherleigh and her guests were never 
sick of flattering him, her daughter showed more 
knowledge of character and better taste by confining 
her conversation to general topics, aud proving to 
Trevor thereby that she thought him too true a 
map to be flattered by any outrageous appeal to 
his vanity. And yet she saw he was proud, even 
while he affected humility—proud of something— 
she knew not what; certainly not good looks, 
for he was a very plain man; still, without know- 
ing of what he was proud, she benevolently re- 
solved to pique his vanity, if possible; and she 
succeeded, and repented of the success wheu such 
repentance was of no avail. 

If any person were to search both hemispheres 
for two people dissimilar in almost everything, 
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those two people, if found, could not present 
greater coutrast than did Richard Trevor and Jane 
Tytherleigh to a third party; she quiet, gentle, 
yet with that strength in weakness which ofteg 
distinguishes such natures—looking at things as 
they are—never for a moment blinking a truth, 
though it cost her dear—superficially cold and 
careless, with a warm woman’s heart, nevertheless, 
underlying the almost repulsive manner—and he 
(at least, when he was in society where he felt at 
home, for when this was not the case he was 
taciturn and almost sullen), talkative, argumenta. 
tive, frank on some points to the verge of indeli. 
cacy—in others reserved almost to closeness— 
externally a man whom nothing could long trouble 
or impress, but, iu reality one whose feelings, so 
often masked under a cold, contemptuous levity, 
would on rare occasions force a way to the surface, 
and prove that there was an angel-side, even to 
that odd unpromising character, with all its pride 
and bitterness. Such were Jane and Trevor in 
those days. I almost wish I had never begun 
this story, for sorrow must soon be closing 
darkly over all. 


* Did she love him? My answer will be, just as 
much as any of you, my fair readers, love the young 
gentleman who has been sitting on the sufa beside 
you, carrying on a desperate flirtation for the last 
half hour—and no more! Not that for one mo- 
ment I mean to convey that Trevor was that most 
contemptible of mortals, a male flirt ; for with all 
his failings, he was far too good for that sort of 
legal misdemeanour, the obtaining of hearts under 
false pretences. It was not her nature, if it was 
his, to fall in love too soon. Nevertheless, she had 
already made up her mind that Trevor, though 
decidedly an original, cast in a very rough mould, 
was something better than he seemed, and might, 
uuder skilful treatment improve wonderfully. And 
seeing that he truly loved her—remember that I 
am drawing a woman, and not an angel, or any 
other abstraction of fancy—she, with a woman's 
love of conquest, determined to try her hand on 
the most uninviting sample of male humanity she 
had ever encountered in her mother’s drawiug- 
room. And he saw through this amiable intention, 
and, with that perversity, which was at once his 
characteristic aud his bane, resolved to make him- 
self out to be far worse than he really was, in 
order that he might eventually see whether Miss 
Tytherleigh thought him detfer ; which plan, how- 
ever ingenious, I would not recommend any other 
young gentleman, similarly circumstanced, to try, 
if he values his peace of mind; for young ladies 
are at all times prone to jump at conclusions, and 
possibly the conclusion arrived at may be unfavour- 
able to the luckless adventurer. 

Now, quiet, little, keen-witted Miss Ty‘herleigh 
instautly saw through poor Trevor's elaborate 
device, and she determined to mortify his vanity 
by acting as though she took him at his word—a 
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punishment, though cruel, perhaps after all richly 
deserved. Often when, after wasting two or three | 
hours in striving vainly to “ throw dust’’ in her 
eves, he found that he could neither directly nor 
indirectly extract from her lips one single word of | 
encouragement, he would shake hands with that | 
little Socrates in silk, and go home with an aching 
heart, to his untidy lodgings, to lie awake all night, 
or smoke his pipe till his brain grew bewildered, 
as he tormented himself by wondering if she ever 
would love him—if she did at present, or, finally, 
if he was not a great fool to expect she ever | 
would, and a greater for wasting so much valuable 
time to so little purpose. 

One day, after a week’s. wretchedness, as he 
moped at home over his books, he made up his 
mind, coute gui coute, to put an end to all doubt 
on the subject by asking her. Just as if young 
ladies were in the habit of gratifying impertinent 
curiosity at all times! He put the question, how- 
ever, and received for answer that she loved him 
“as a sister.’ Now, what that meant, I leave to 
my reader’s consideration. I confess, though I 
have had little experience in such matters, that J 
never could clearly understand the meaning of 
that unpleasant phrase when so applied. At any 
rate, it did not satisfy Trevor; and Jane, while 
looking up innocently into that stern face of his, 
now pale, and now flushed with conflicting emo- 
tions—she thought merely wounded pride— 
wronged him all that while. The young man’s 
brow grew dark, as he looked into her eyes, as 
though he would read her heart, and said, with a 
sneer on his lip, in his passion—“ I never thought 
that Miss Tytherleigh was after allno better than 
acold-hearted coquette. I am sorry I have wasted 
so much of her time and my own.” 

He should have seen the indignant blush 
mantling her cheek as he spoke these bitter 
words, he would then have known how false 
the charge was—how unmanly of him to make 
it, when the little girl all the while in her 
heart truly loved that proud, passionate suitor 
of hers. He would not see this—she would 
not tell him the truth now—when one kind word 
might have changed the whole tenor of tbeir after 
lives ; so that night the lovers parted in anger, and, 
as they had so often met before, so never met 
again. 

Alas, poor human nature ! 








CHAPTER XIII. 


They parted ne’er to meet again, 
Rut never either fuund another 
To ease the hollow heart from paining, 
They stood uloof, the scars remaining.— 


Those who inflict must suffer, for they see 
The work of their own hearts, and that must be 
Their chastisement or recompence,— Shelly, 


Resectep, with all his best and purest hopes 
shattered by those simple words—* Richard, I 
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love you asa sister,’ Trevor became desperate, 
and shortly after engaging in some mad freak, of 
which at the time of perpetration he was ashamed, 
acquired an unenviable notoriety in circles where 
he was known; the result was, that Miss Tyther- 
leigh, hearing all this, at last made up her mind 
that he really was, what she had previously 
doubted, as bad as he had represented himself to 
be, and so the last door open to reconciliation was 
closed from the day when Trevor heard, from the 
lips of a friend of Jane’s, the latter’s uncharitable 
opinion. 

He grew wilder and more hopeless. The man 
of talent became a low sensualist in his despair. 
Gambling and every sin, save dishonesty, that dis- 
grace manhood, by degrees changed a noble nature 
till his few remaining friends looked on and shud- 
dered, and then, instead of pouring, like the good 
Samaritan, wine and oil into that weary one’s 
wounds, ‘ passed by,” like the heartless Levite, 
on the other side.’’ 

But the old ambition, crushed for awhile, was 
not yet dead within him; he would prove to her 
and the world that he was not all she and others 
thought him; he would prove to her, even when 
such proof was of no avail, how true a heart she 
had cast away. And so, once more renouncing his 
evil ways, he set himself to work out such proof 
according to his own ideas as he best might ; and 
for two years he entirely devoted himself to hard 
reading aud composition by turns. A man of any 
talent who will do that, is always sure of some 
sort of success ; and when, in addition to industry, 
he had pride and a wounded spirit as helpmates to 
urge him on to spin his soul out in his writings, 
like a spider her delicate thread, we need not be 
surprised that all he wrote in this way “ took 
well.”” For, say what men will about this age of 
ours being esssentially practical and drily utilita- 
rian, there are as many tenderchords in human 
nature now as there were in the days when men 
lived to patriarchal ages, and led patriarchal lives 
in tents, if any one possesses the requisite ability 
to strike those chords aright. The same subtle 
influences which throbbed through men’s hearts 
then are at work now; and if a man will only 
look fearlessly into his own heart, and tell all he 
finds there earnestly, with all the civida vis that 
enthusiasm alone imparts, he will, in the long run, 
find other hearts to re-echo the beatings of his own, 
and bless him for the opportunity. This found 
Richard Trevor. Did it make him a happier man ? 
Alas! no; a feeling of appeased vanity might 
indeed throw a quiet smile of satisfaction over his 
pale cheek for a while, but with it came inevitably 
the sting of his rejected love—bitter thoughts of 
the joylessness of a future on which no love could 
ever shine ; and so the young author, whom people 
began to consider destined some day or other to 
do wonders, was discontented and miserable in the 
midst of his success, because Jane Tytherleigh 
refused to sympathise with him as he wished. It 
was foolish of him, ip any case, to expect that she 
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could love him with all that wild, passionate 
affection that he offered and sought. The cause of 
his sorrow through life was an expectation of too 
much, which always made him think he received 
too little, right or wrong. Truly said Dean Swift 
—“ Blessed are they who expect little; for they 
shall not be disappointed !” 

At this time his mother died, and by her d:ath 
was removed one more incentive to pro! nged 
exertion. She who had so often sat in that un- 
forgotten little room in Wales, with her arm round 
her boy’s neck, was now in her grave, in a village 
churchyard. The world was dark to him before 
—far darker now. Nevermore on earth would he 
hear that gentle voice, which had so often sung 
his lullaby in his sinless childhood, soothed his 
discontent in bis dreamy, dreary youth, and appealed 
to all the better feelings of his fiery manhood to 
press onward on Fame’s road for her—-his poor 
widowed mother’s sake. 

One evening, at a large party, Miss Tyther- 
leigh met a friend of Trevor’s, and in course of 
conversation, which turned upon musical matters 
principally, heard from him that poor Trevor had 
been of late writing songs for some music-seller— 
a pursuit he found far more lucrative and easier 
than journalism, &c. And little Jane’s heart 
throbbed strangely as the gentleman, who was 
quite a musical genius in his way, sat down to the 
piano, and sang to a wild, mournful melody, these 
lines of Trevor’s composition—which, whatever 
you may think of them now, came from the writer's 
heart, and went to that of the hearer then :— 


Oh! for the days that have long since departed, 
Oh! for the hopes that so sweetly were mine. 
Hopefully on in life’s grey dawn I started, 
And yet, ere it’s noonday, sit down to repine! 


Well I remember the home of my childhood, 

That home where no more, save in dreams, I can be; 
Well I remember dear days ’neath the wildwood, 

The song of the bird trilling tameless and free, 


Well I remember a dark, low’ring morning, 

Which foreshadowed this gloom that embitters my days, 
Leaving my home, where I'll ne’er be returning, 

To wander with Sorrow o’er life’s stony ways. 


Well I remember a fair, blue-eyed maiden, 

Whose absence I mourn—though’tweresadness to meet, 
Dear must she be to this lost heart o’erladen, 

Till uader the daisies it ceases to beat. 


If love brought me sorrow, may love bring Aer gladness : 
Love, unloved, lonely heart—but thou wilt not repine ; 
Thankful art thou in thy bitterest sadness, 
She ne’er stooped to pity this lone lot of thine! 


Oh! for she days when the fair face of nature 
Seemed dimpled with smiles as I roved hill and lea ; 
Woe for these days when each God-gifted feature 
Seems dreary and tame to a coward like me! 


Cease, coward, cease : when God’s present is teeming 
With burdens to bear, and with work to be done; 
With a glorious real, far better than dreaming, 
Go, take up thy cross, there’s a crown to be won! 
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The singer ceased ; the song was certainly some. 
what out of place in a drawing-room full of gay 
worldlings, but, nevertheless, whether because the 
singer sang it well, or on account of any merit of 


its own, it was applauded. And Jane’s heart alj 
this while turned back bitterly to the past, and 
her eyes filled with tears as she prayed remorse- 
fully that God would pardon her for blighting che 
hopes of a heart so proud, so tender, aud so true 
as dreary Richard Trevor's. 


Five years passed away, and Jane had almost 
forgotten the mournful music—five years had 
passed away, and Richard Trevor had won a repu- 
tation at last, And Miss Tytherleigh, meeting 
with a man in every external superior to Trevor, 
had fallen in love—or fancied she had—with this 
Mr. Wykeham, and, thinking that thereby she 
could crush all bitter memories of the old lover, 
had plighted to him her troth. Aud they 
were married at St. George’s, Hanover Square— 
a temple where so many human hearts are daily 
bought and sold. Not that mercenary considera- 
tions influenced Jane Tytherleigh. Her bridegroom 
was handsome, apparently good-tempered, a qua- 
lity often the result of coldness, clever enough to 
persuade a little girl like her that he was cleverer, 
and accomplished, as far asthe singing of pretty 
Italian songs and smattering Italian poetry goes. 
It was a splendid morning, on which Henry Wyke- 
ham led Jane Tytherleigh to the altar; the brides- 
maids were all pretty, and the gentlemen in at- 
tendance all that “ preux chevaliers ” should be ; 
the bride’s godfather gave her away, and the bride- 
groom’s brother read the service. So far, so good; 
but there was another and unbidden guest there 
too—a pale, wild-eyed man, still in early manhood, 
yet whose face wore traces of many nights of toil 
and days of sorrow—who had loved that blushing, 
dove-eyed girl, and had been loved by her, too— 
and who had now come to look on with tearless 
eyes as she—whose memory, as she was in early 
days, for long years in his loneliness he had taken 
to his heart, as one bright track in an otherwise 
wretched life—was wedded to another. Little 
thought the happy group round the altar of him 
or his memories—little thought the idle spectators 
in the gallery, as they ever and anon stared coldly 
down at the strangely attired, pale-faced man 
bowing down bis head in his hands in a_ pew 
near the altar, that he was the rejected suitor 
of the blooming bride. And now the priest, with 
all due effect and solemnity, asked of Jane 
Tytherleigh, in the words of our grand old Ritual 
—‘ Wilt thou have this man to thy wedded hus- 
band, to live together after God’s ordinance in the 
holy estate of matrimony?” And then it was that 
looking up towards her betrothed her eyes fell on 
the face of Richard Trevor. It wore a bitter, scorn- 
ful expression—almost fiendish, as she thought 
then ; but*many a night in after-years that pale, 
reproachful face of Trevor’s haunted her dreams 
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when he, with his restless brain and heavy 
heart, was far away in another land. A deep 
blush of surprise or anger, probably both, suf- 
fused her face, as she glanced for an instant on 


Trevor—who, with his arms folded on his breast, | 


stood up, gazing on the ceremony with unmitigated 
contempt. Then Jane answered the priest’s ques- 





tio in that solemn “I will’ which has mocked | 


hollow hearts at that altar so often before and 
since. And then, in a short time, the boys outside 
the church “ chaffed ’’ the beadle in his huge cocked 
hat, as he endeavoured to make way for the bride 
to her husband’s carriage; and then the unwashed 
mob cheered, as though a wedding were a capital 
practical joke, and poor Richard Trevor, pulling his 
hat over his eyes, with ashen face walked home to 
take up his pen mechanically, and write moody 
lines of sorrow. And Mrs. Wykeham, when ina 
few months the mask fell off from her husband’s 
face, and she saw him in his true character—a 
cold-hearted worldling, a yea-nay being, with a 
heart as dry as the dust whereon he trode—called 
tomind the long-departed days when the wayward, 
dreamy Trevor would sit by her side, and pour into 
her ears such wild words of love, in all the reck- 
less eloquence of a first passion, and then, shaking 
off that feeling, turned her to life’s daily duties, 
and did all she had sworn to do at the altar, with 
the stern strength that a sense of duty gives when 
anything better has passed away for ever. 

The events of the next year of Trevor's life I 
know not. There is a chasm in Walter Cheyue’s 
manuscripts which I cannot now fill up; but this 
much I doknow: that one day, while Mrs. Wyke- 
ham was at a review, her eyes fell on a tall dragoon 
in private’s uniform—and he was Richard Trevor, 
who had enlisted in the name of Anson. This 
fact she found out by hearing the man called by 
that name by acomrade. I dare say that review 
likewise haunted pretty little Mrs. Wykeham’s 
lonely moments; for there she saw the work of 
her hands in the shape of that tall, reckless-lookiug 
trooper, who, with all the intellect, which had lent 
to a plain face the charm of good expression, driven 
out of him by dissipation, was no otler than the 
quondam author, the rejected lover, the hope-aban- 
doned Richard Trevor. The soldier’s dark eye 
was glazed over but for an instant as he glanced 
on his first love; but hatred speedily glared from 
under its dark lashes as the rejected lover, looking 
on the care-worn face of the wife and the cold, 
supercilious smile of the husband, read at a glance, 
as from a book, a long, sad history of neglect and 
unkindness. And then Trevor obeved the word of 


command, wheeled his horse round, and never saw 
Jane again, 








In twelvemonths from that date his regiment 
was serving in India, and the gallantry of Corporal 


Anson had already been mentioned in more than 


one newspaper—aud Jane’s check had flushed 
rather more than was proper for a staid, married 
lady, when she read of lim. But one day, while 
looking through a paper in quest of any intelligence 
of him or his regiment, her eye fell upon a para- 
graph which, after setting forth the doughty deeds 
of valour of Sergeant Anson (for he had been 
promoted for his bravery), went on to say that he 
had fallen with hundreds of old England’s noble 
hearts, at the battle of ; that certain 
papers had been found in his havresack, which ex- 
plained the motive of the somewhat inconsistent 
account he had given, on enlisting, to his captain, 
when questioned as to his antecedents; that his 
real name was Richard Trevor ; and that he only 
wished for death, that he might forget his sorrow 
in a soldicr’s grave. 





In a retired village, in the West of England, 
is still residing a lady who was some years ago 
separated from her husband, on the ground of 
neglect and cruelty. She seldom goes into society 
—is seldom seen to smile, save when she is sitting 
under a tree in her little garden, with a book in 
her hand, when, as she turns over page after page, 
—which, poor thing, by constant reading she knows 
by heart,—a smile, more sad to a thoughful ob- 
server than any sigh or tear, will for an instant 
light up the grief-wasted lineaments of a face once 
beautiful, ere she closes her book awhile, to open 
it again and again with that unexplained smile of 
hers, till her eyes grow dim, and the letters swim 
before her sight. The only books she reads now 
are the few left to the world, as souvenirs of what 
was done, and evidences of what might have been 
done, by that lost child of genius, whose spirit 
passed away amidst the red glare of Sikh artillery ; 
whom, says Jane’sconscience bitterly, she miyAé have 
saved, but would not; and of whom we, who know 
how he lived and how he died, must say, in poor 
Il. E. L’s words,— 

Peace to the weary and long-beating heart 
Which fed upon itself, 

If I have written a ‘sad history, without any 

perceptible moral arising thereout, take it at least 


for what it is worth—the true history of one who, 
| with more self-control and less morbid sensibility, 


might have been, even now while I write, some- 
thing better than a mere gallant dragoon, who 
fought long and well, and fell, sword in hand, and 
whose grave is now decked with Indian wild- 
flowers. 
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(CONTINUED FROM THE JULY NUMBER.) 


IxELAND—that country of warm, kind hearts— 
now stepped forth, and extending her hand, 
offered her hospitality to the suffering old man. 
The Duke of Devonshire, then Viceroy of Ireland, 
having expressed a wish for a visit from Handel, 
sent him an invitation. It was accepted, and in 
November, 1741, we find him in Dublin. The 
Irish were, in many respects, more sympathetic 
with Handel than the English. Not only did they 
understand and appreciate his music better; but 
they also partook of another characteristic of his 
nature. He possessed a large amount of the milk 
of human kindness; so did they. Charity and 
kindness were the attributes of both. Benevolence 
was the object of many of their musical entertain- 
ments; and in these he found a congenial field for 
his labours. He entered warmly into all the 
schemes then common for the furtherance of 
charitable objects ; and he gave his valuable help 
to the concerts and oratorios given with this 
view. 

Before he left England, he composed his 
wonderful work ‘The Messiah,’ for the express 
purpose of taking something new with him to 
Ireland. England has contested with Ireland the 
honour of the first representation of that great 
work, but it is now generally agreed, that it was 
brought before the public in the latter country, at 
a concert given in aid of “ The Mercers’ Hospital,” 
and ** The Infirmary,’’ of Dublin, and also partly 
in aid of the distressed prisoners in the various 
jails of that city, in 1742. This performance was 
eminently successful. The “ Music Hall,” was so 
crowded that many could not obtain admission. The 
genial approbation of the Irish, after his failures in 
England, must have been inexpressibly consoling 
to Handel. This composition appreciated, as it 
deserved to be,—Handel received by the noblest 
and the best in the land, who looked on him as 
their friend, and respected kim as much for his 
moral worth as they admired him for his genius— 
he seems to have regained some of his wonted 
serenity. 

During his residence in Ireland, he allowed 
himself a little relaxation ; and we do not hear of 
his composing anything but one light piece, called 
“Forest Music,” which, as it contains some of the 
national melodies of the Irish, may be looked on 
as a graceful compliment and tribute to the people 
who had so kindly treated him. He remained in 


Ireland either nine or ten months, and then re- 
turned to England, accompanied by several of 
those whom he had met as casual acquaintances, 
but whom he retained as firm friends. 

“The Messiab,’’ his wonderful work, (which, 
taken as a whole, is perhaps his masterpiece,) was 
composed in twenty-three days ; 


and that, more- 


\ 


of the ** Sacred Oratorio.” 
name for that of “The Messiah,” 
| said, that the spirit of the age, actuated by a per 





over, when he was in his fifty-seventh year. 


We 
have no positive account of the performance of 
| this oratorio in England until 1743, when Handel 


| brought it out at Covent Gardan, under the title 


He substituted this 
fearing it is 


sonal feeling of hostility to him, would take um. 
brage at the latter name appearing in a play-bill. 

Notwithstanding the sublimity of the composi- 
tion, and the enthusiasm which it seemed to excite, 
it was allowed to drop, and consigned to neglect 
until 1745, when it was re-produced, and obtained 
a certain amount of popularity; but it never at- 
tained the celebrity it deserved until 1750, when 
it was brought before the public to answer a 
glorious end, and immortalise its noble-hearted 
composer in doing so. 

On the first of May, 1750, it was performed for 
the benefit of the Foundling Hospital, under the 
personal direction of Handel. The demand for 
tickets, and the crush for places, were so great, 
that many persons were obliged to leave without 
being admitted. To prevent them from being 
disappointed, Handel advertised a second perform- 
ance on the fifteenth of the same month. The 
success was again undoubted, and the rapture of 
the public rose to the highest pitch; the public 
voice now clamoured in the praise of him whom 
for years it had reviled. The Oratorio was re- 
peated over and over again; and the proceeds 
became immense. Prosperity did not, as is too 
often the case, close the heart of Handel. He 
saw that his fame—his fortune—was made, that 
the resuit of his genius would return to him. His 
debts would be paid—his wants provided for. 
Then the noble generosity of his character 
appeared ; the loving spirit to his fellow creatures, 
shone forth. Unwilling to reap all the benefit of his 
tardy, but well deserved success, for himself— dis- 
regarding the prospect of self-agrandisement, anda 
stranger to sordid avarice—he seems only to have 
thought of making the hospital a gainer by his 
labour. He loved the institution; and he deter- 
mined that this, his work—his best production— 
should be incorporated with it. Accordingly in 
1751, he presented a score of the oratorio to the 
hospital, and proposed to the directors, that one 
performance of the “ Messiah’’ should take place 
every year for the benefit of the institution; he 
(Handel) directing that performance in person. 
The proposal was readily accepted and acted on, 
and between the years 1750 and 1759 eleven per- 
formances brought in nearly £7,000 to the funds 
of the Hospital. 

How gratifying to the kind-hearted Handel! 
Nearly seven thousand pounds coined from his 
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brain, and given to the relief of the poor deserted 
children—those helpless orphan foundlings! A 
glorious work fulfilling a glorious purpose! He 
was repaid for the labours of his life; his London 
disappointments and griefs wereover ; he had realised 
his object, succeeded in his career, in despite of 
envy, malice, and hatred. By successive perform- 
ances, a further amount of £3,364 was realised ; 
so that the “ Messiah,” placed in the funds of the 
Foundling Hospital over ten thousand pounds. 
And this was the gift of the generous Handel ; 
for the money might have gone into his own 
pocket, had he been so disposed. For the last 
six years of his directorship he had suffered from 
a heartrending affliction. He had become hope- 
lessly blind. This malady, which would have 
been seized on as a ready excuse for absence by 
one of a less ardent tempcrament, was unheeded 
by him. Year after year we find him at his post, 
dead to the world of vision, yet actively alive to 
the duties of his position. This lasting success of 
the “Messiah” in connection with the Foundling 
Hospital, is a more glorious monument to the 
fame of Handel, than any which the hands of man 
could fashion. The marble statue may stand for 
centuries, but it crumbles into dust at last, 
beneath the weight of time; the memory of this 
great gift of genius to the forsaken children of 
humanity will endure through time—be chronicled 
in the records of eternity. Both Handel and his 
persecutors have long since slumbered with the 
dead. The remembrance of each rests with us; 
a pillar raised to the honour of the one, the dis- 
grace of the other. We have digressed somewhat 
to trace the triumphs of this oratorio. We now 
step back a few years and return to the author of 
that great work. Retrogression is a fault; let the 
occasion of it in the present instance plead the excuse. 

In 1743, Handel produced the oratorio of 
“Sampson.’’ In point of excellence, he could not 
decide between this work and the ‘ Messiah,” he 
was equally pleased with both. The public, how- 
ever, seemed to give the preference to “‘ Sampson,” 
for we find the newspapers of the time mentioning 
the crowded audiences which it drew. We know 
how much credence must be generally yielded to 
this kind of notice in the papers of that period ; 
but, making all allowance for exaggeration, we 
still are justified in believing that Sampson was 
successful. It was produced at Covent-garden 
Theatre, and was to form the first of six oratorios 
given by subscription. 

The following year, that is to say, in 1744, he 
wrote the opera of ‘‘ Belteshazzar,” or “Belshazzar,” 
which made no great stir in the world. “ Her- 
cules,” and other oratorios, were produced, but 
failed. Handel was again playing a losing game 
—fortune was adverse to him still. In hopes of 
Propitiating her, he once more became the lessee 
of a theatre: and taking the Haymarket, opened 
it by subscription ; but this scheme, like his others, 


failing, he was obliged to discontinue the per- 
formances, 
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These successive misfortunes told severely on 
him—he became depressed, and his health again 
gave way. The hostile spirit of society, which 
only slumbered, now awoke, and assumed a form 
which would have been simply amusing, had 
it not proved really injurious. 

The present mode of opposition came from the 
gentler sex ; for women, whose delight it should be, 
as their interest it is, to uphold and advance every- 
thing which can refine and ennoble the human 
mind, absolutely joiued the cabal against Handel ; 
they set up their card and tea parties in battle 
array against music and the musician. 

The society of that day must have existed on a 
very limited scale, for such an idea to be even 
coutemplated. The matrons of the present age 
might toast their muffins and offer their Chinese 
beverage to the close of each season, before they 
would draw the multitude from any public attrac- 
tion. However, Handel certainly did suffer from 
this puny faction; it injured him, and he chafed, 
and (we are sorry to add) swore; and then re- 
turning to the contest, brought down the heavy 
artillery of his oratorios on the enemy; but all 
was uscless, for that enemy was a pigmy, and 
escaped the battery which would have quelled a 
giant. His foes withdrew iuto the clefts of their 
own petty fortresses, where he could not follow 
them, and from thence launched their arrows at 
him. It was the swarm of flies on the charger’s 
back—the tormenting multitude of insects, sting- 
ing the noble brute to madness. 

Handel spared neither time nor money in 
making his performances attractive to the public. 
He engaged the best performers at liberal salaries. 
He had always paid those who served him well, 
and complied with their demands, which were 
frequently exorbitant, as much from generosity as 
from necessity. In the impoverished state of his 
finances, however, these salaries became a serious 
drain on his purse. A management of high salaries 
and empty benches could not last long, and this 
the unfortunate musician discovered. Before this 
last speculation of the Haymarket, he was going 
on pretty well, and gradually retrieving his losses. 
The proceeds of his Irish campaign had enabled 
him to pay all his creditors of 1737 ; but now new 
debts were incurred—new liabilities contracted ; 
and Handel not being able to meet them, again 
became a bankrupt in 1745. 

We come next, in chronological order, to the 
composition of one of his works, which although 
little known to the public, claims our notice, as 
having formed the subject of some discussion. 
The composition to which we allude is the “ Oc- 
casional Oratorio,’’ which critics have asserted to 
be little more than a compilation. Now, as this 
accusation has frequently been preferred inst 
Handel, not only in regard to the “ Occasional 
Oratorio,” but also in reference to some of his 
other compositions, the assertion, in the present 
instance at least, should be investigated, and the 
amount of credence to be given to it ascertained. 
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The two first acts, then, of this disputed book 
seem to be entirely original. In the third we 
have some five or six pieces which had appeared 
in his previous compositions; but these five or six 
pieces bear a very slight proportion to the whole ; 
and yet his enemies maintain that the whole of the 


** Occasional Oratorio” was nothing but a compi- | 
This assertion shows us how every pre- | 
tence was taken hold of, and exaggerated into a | 


lation. 
formidable engine against him. 


shall Cease,” which undoubtedly forms the basis of 
Dr, Arne’s “ Rule Britannia.” 
air is generally ascribed to the latter composer, 
but as the “ Masque of Alfred,” in which the 
worthy Doctor at first produced it, did not appear 
until 1748, or, according to some authorities, 1751, 
and as the “Occasional Oratorio,” which certainly 
contained it almost note for note, was written in 
1746, it follows, as a matter of course, that Han- 
del, instead of being the plagiarist, must have been 
the composer. 

Judas Maccabeus, completed in thirty-two days, 
was his next work. It was produced at Covent 
Garden. It has been said, with what truth we 
cannot tell, that this oratorio was written in refer- 
ence to the war with the Pretender. Whether 
this be true or not, one thing is certain—political 
opinion, which ran very high in those days, was 
enlisted on the side of Judas Maccabeeus ; a political 
party took it up, patronised it, and ensured its 


success, placing a good sum of money in the com- 


poser’s pocket. Another circumstance, also, con- 
tributed to its popularity ; bearing, as it did, on a 
favourite episode of Jewish history, it obtained 
Israelitish favour, and thus gained the support of 
religious, as well as public, opinion. To these two 
frets we must impute the success of “Judas Mac- 
cabseus,” and not to its intrinsic, and now justly 
acknowledged, merit. In connexion with this 
oratorio, we mention another chorus equally well 
known with “ Rule Britannia.” 

Who, in olden times (when successful candidates 
for parliamentary honours were carried before the 
admiring eyes of their constituents, during the 
triumphant ceremony of “ chairing”)—who has not 
heard the old national air “See the Conquering 
Hero Comes?” And now, when the days of 
“chairing” are over, who has not seen the Tee- 
totallers and Temperance Societies of our present 
era march to the same tune, and wave their ban- 
ners to “See the Conquering Hero Comes ?’’ 
This well-known air is met with in some of the 
later editions of “ Judas,” but it cannot be found 
in the original manuscript. There seems to be 
little doubt that it appeared first in “ Joshua,” 
which came out the following year, 1748, and that 
it was subsequently transferred from that oratorio 
to “ Judas Maccabeeus.” 

We must hasten over our notices of the remain- 
ing works of this great master. Although now in 
his 64th year, we find him with undiminished 
energy, undaunted resolve, still working, labouring 





This truly national | 
|The extraordinary success of that one oratorio, 





HIS LAST ORATORIO. 


on in the career he had adopted. “ Solomon,” 
completed in about six weeks, “Susannah,” jp 
much the same time, were his next productions. 
Then came Theodora, which, although it made no 
great impression on the public, was a favourite 
with the composer, who considered it one of his 
best works, and placed it, in point of excelleuce, 
side by side with the “ Messiah.”” However, from 
its want of popularity, he was obliged to discontinue 
its performance. The failure of this opera brings 


In this oratorio we have the chorus “ War | us to the date of the production of the latter for 


the benefit of the Foundling Hospital in 1750, 
From that time his fortune seems to have changed, 


which we have already noticed, turned the public 
voice in his favour. Instead of being persecuted, 
he was now loaded with favours; his compositions, 
instead of being the sport and mark for envy, be- 
came the acknowledged attraction of the day. From 
some cause or other, human animosity at last 
seemed over, and at length the fickle-minded public 
condescended to smile on Handel. 

On the 21st January, 1753, he began his last 
oratorio of “Jephtha,” working at it with his 
usual speed and industry: but in a little while he 
was compelled, from a most distressing cause, to 
relinquish his labour. His eyesight, which for 
some time had been failing, now became obscured, 
and a painful disease, which defied medical skill, 
threatened its total destruction. He tried, after 
all other remedies had failed, change of air, and 
went to Cheltenhawn. The waters of that place 
were thought to have done him good. Whether 
it were so or not, he became a little better—per- 
haps it was the rest, and not the Cheltenham 
waters, which did him good—and returned to 
London, where he set to work again. ‘ Jephtha” 
progressed but slowly; for weeks together he did 
scarcely anything — then an amelioration of his 
disease enabled him to make some progress. His 
occupation seemed now to be a race between him 
and his failing sight. In the following year, we 
hear of his submitting to the operation of couching. 
This operation, from which his friends expected so 
much, was unsuccessful. Their hopes were disap- 
pointed, their wishes and prayers, unfulfilled. Ina 
few months he became totally, hopelessly, blind. 

By this sad affliction, his talent of composing 
was rendered almost useless to him—for his power 
of committing his compositions to writing was 
destroyed. But he still continued his musical 
career in its other particulars. As we have before 
said, he conducted several performances for the’ 
Foundling Hospital in despite of his blindness. 
On these occasions, he invariably performed con- 
certos on the organ, sometimes, we believe, im- 
provising on that instrument. He depended on his 
memory for carrying him back into the land he 
loved—the land of song; on his genius for sup- 


| plying him with new evidences of its creative power. 


Thus he lived. We hear no more of any volu- 
minous or important compositions, but we have 
evidence of a few small pieces and additions to his 





DEATH AND BURIAL. 


former works, which were written down for hin | 
| salvation to mankind. 


by one of his old pupils, who acted as an amanu- 
ensis. 

This musician, Christopher Smith, who after- 
wards received a valuable bequest from Handel ; 
was faithfully attached to his poor master, and 
made himself essentially serviceable to him. From 
1752 to 1759 he devoted his energies to the direc- 
tion of various concerts and oratorios, which were 
always well attended, and, in consequence, very 
profitable. But now we come to the closing scene 
of Handel’s career. In 1759 he became extremely 
feeble; his appetite failed, and bodily weakness 
was the result. No doubt, the fatigue and anxie- 
ties of his life had told on him. No doubt, the 
mental sufferings he had undergone, although un- 
confessed by him, had secretly undermined his 
constitution. Seventy-four is no great age for 
man; and we may fairly surmise that Handel 
might, in the common disposal of events, have 
lived far beyond that age, had not his life been 
shortened by its disappointments and its miseries. 

His friends, when they perceived his evidently 
increasing debility, became alarmed; but not 
wishing him to see this alarm, they curbed their 
fears, and presented a favourable picture of his 
case to him. He, however, was not to be de- 
ceived: he knew that his sand was almost run— 
that his time on earth was drawing to.a close; he 
felt death creeping silently, slowly, surely towards 
him; the thought excited no fear, no grief. After 
making all testamentary arrangements, he returned 
to his daily avocations, as calmly, earnestly, and 
happily as ever. 

The newspapers of that day contain an adver- 
tisement of a performance of his favourite oratorio, 
advertised to take place at the Theatre Royal 
Covent-garden, on Friday, the 6th of April. It 
was to be the last performance of the season, and 
Ifandel was to preside in person. The evening 
came ; Handel, weak and ill, went through the 
performance—for the last time he listened to the 
offspring of his genius—for the last time his mind 
became wrapt in the strains of that mind’s crea- 
tion. His bodily weakness was forgotten, the 
real gave place to the ideal; he was living for the 
time in a world of his own—a world of melody. 
Could mere physical weakness abstract him from 
that? Never; until physical weakness took from 

him the power of comprehending either that or 
any other thing, Unflinchingly he went through 
that last night of his public life. The curtain 
*fell! The performance was at an end. With 
weary steps the old man left the house—left it, 
never to return. Exhausted, he was driven home, 
the spring of human life was well nigh dried up, 
in another week it had ceased to flow; then, all 
joy or sorrow was over, the commendation of 
friends, the persecution of enemies, could no longer 
reach or affect him. 

It is said, that during the fleeting moments of 
this last sickness, he expressed a wish that he 
might be permitted to yield up his life, on the 
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anniversary of that one death, which proclaims 
If this be true, that wish 
was granted him; for on Good Friday, April 13th, 
1759, he ceased to breathe. Up to the last, his 
reason continued clear and unclouded; for those 
aberrations of intellect of which ou two occasions he 
had been the victim, did not return to dim the last 
gleam of his life. 

After making a few alterations in his previous 
testameutary disposals of his property, he entered 
calmly on business discussions. These done, his 
mission on earth was accomplished, and then in 
patience and resignation, he awaited the summons 
of his God. 

In accordance with his expressed wish, he was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, on the 24th of 
April, 1759. There, in the “ Poet’s Corner” he 
lies, among the remains of those bright children 
of genius, who now live, like him, through fame. 
The dignitaries of the church united, e” masse, 
with the people, to do honour to his memory ; 
and his funeral, which was meant to be strictly 
private, became a kind of national ceremony, 
and was attended by three or four thousand per- 
sons. 

The last nine years of Handel’s life, during 
which the tardy appreciation of his works was 
granted to him, must have been extremely profit- 
able ; for, on the reading of his will, he was dis- 
covered to have again realised no less a sum than 
£20,000. This he divided in legacies between 
his relations (many of whom he bad not even seen 
for nearly half a century), his friends, and his 
servants. His manuscript of the “ Messiah” he 
bequeathed to the Foundling Hospital ; it is still 
preserved in the archives of that place. His other 
manuscripts, together with his organ and harpsi- 
chord, he left to his pupil, Christopher Smith. The 
King of Prussia is said to have offered Smith 
£2,000 for these, but the offer was refused, and 
the owner afterwards presented them to George the 
Third. They are now preserved in Buckingham 
Palace. 

Now that Handel was dead, the public seemed 
to awake to a sense of what they had lost; and as 
usual, going from one extreme to another, raved 
about him whom they had formerly persecuted. 
They would listen to no music but his, would 
patronise no performances where his name did not 
appear in the bills. Portraits of him were raked 
up aud hawked about, gentlemen wore him in their 
shirt pins, and ladies rubbed their chins against 
him in their brooches; the Handel furor was at 
its climax! Pity it was, that a spark of this 
feeling did not exist during his lifetime; during 
his misfortunes, during the time of his anxiety and 
misery ; then it would have carried comfort to the 
galled heart, now it could only contribute to the 
insane amount of enthusiasm, which was bestowed 
on his memory. It was the fashion of the day 
now to rave about Handel; the crowd, of course, 
followed the fashion; he was everything, to the 
exclusion of all other candidates for public favour. 
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Even the card and tea parties broke down before 
the Handelian infatuation; and the respectable old 
“tabbies” who gave these entertainments, were for 
the sake of “fashion” obliged to relinquish ix part 
their refreshing little assemblies of whist and 
scandal, and listen to the great composer's music. 
He must have been a nauseous dose, a bitter pill 
to them; but with a grimace indulged in the 
seclusion of private life alone, they swallowed 
him! They followed “the fashion,’’ and gulped 
down Handel, as they would have gulped down any 
body or thing else, happening to be the “ fashion.” 

In 1784, which was supposed to be the centenary 
of his birth, and when a quarter of that time had 
elapsed since his death, a festival was given in 
commemoration of him in Westminster Abbey, 
under the immediate patronage and superintendence 
of George JII. This festival lasted five days, 
during four of which the performances were held 
in the Abbey; on the fifth, ina hall of music styled 
the Pantheon ; the programme consisting exclu- 
sively of selections from the works of him whom 
the festival celebrated. 

The attendance, as may be imagined, was very 
large, the receipts great. After the expenses were 
paid, the profits, amounting to about seven thousand 
pounds, were given to the society of decayed 
musicians, and to the Westminster Hospital; the 
former of these charitics receiving about six thou- 
sand pounds, the latter one thousand. 

And now we come to a point which, with the 
fairer part of our readers at any rate, will be 


esteemed a matter of importance—thle personal 
appearance of the composer. 

The portraits of Handel differ in some particu- 
lars, but those which may be regarded as the most 
correct represent him with a noble and expressive 
cast of countenance, indicative of an unusual 


amount of intellect. From the bust by Roubiliac, 
which now stands in the gallery cf the Queen’s 
private apartments at Windsor Castle, and which, 
of course, we may suppose to be tolerably faithful, 
we gather that,'as to mere physical conformation, his 
face was an oval, the mouth small, the eyebrows 
short and prominent. In person Handel was tall 
and athletic, and there is every reason to believe, 
no matter how unpoetical such a supposition may 
be, inclined to corpulency. With regard to his 
mind and disposition, we may glean a fair estimate 
of both from the history of his life—an unwise 
impetuosity, joined to unbending pride, seem to 
have been his ruling faults, and many of his mis- 
fortunes may be traced either to the one character- 
istic or the other. When cabal after cabal was 
formed against him, when every feeling of the 
public was inimical to him, a little timely conces- 
sion or conciliation might have won the hostile 
party to his side, or at any rate have modified their 


he neither could nor would make. His pride was 
the stumbling block, which he cared not to over- 


leap; his pride made him prefer suffering to | 


humility—and he suffered accordingly. 


| 


HANDEL'S PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


But while we éry to deprecate his pride, we 


_ much admire the unflinching sense of honour, the 





unimpeachable integrity, which accompanied every 
transaction of his life. We see him under the 
pressure of his failures and consequent debts, 
with unceasing efforts seeking to free himself from 
those pecuniary embarrassments. Never for one 
moment does he seem to have entertained the idea 
of escaping from them, by any nefarious means; he 
remained, after each failure, in the scene, or at any 
rate near the scene, of that failure, and worked 
unceasingly until all claims against him were dis- 
charged. Look at his noble self-denying generosity, 
evinced both in his private as well as his public 
acts; his liberality to all those who in any way 
were connected with him was well known; while 
his munificence to the Foundling Hospital is 
almost a subject of national gratitude; and the 
readiness with which he always gave his time and 
his energies to any performance for a charitable 
purpose, demonstrates his open-hearted tempera- 
ment. 

Among other detractions, it has been urged 
against him, that he was not a highly educated 
man; but we cannot agree to this. The very 
early age at which he adopted music as a profes- 
sion, making it the earnest purpose of his life, 
probably prevented his giving as much time to 
the general cultivation of his intellect as, under 
other circumstances, he would have done. When 
we remember however, that he understood four 
modern languages, together with Latin, which he 
studied in his childhood, and that he had more- 
over a very fair knowledge of the iiterature of the 
day, we cannot style him an ignorant man. But 
although we hear very much about him in his 
public character, the notices we poss2ss of him in 
a domestic point of view, as a son, are very 
limited. He left his home early in life; his 
mother’s path and his own Jay in different direc- 
tions; she seems, as far as we can glean, to have 
been a quiet and homely person; probably as the 
daughter of a pastor, her mind and character had 
acquired a serious turn; probably to her Handel 
owed those seeds of high principle, which sprang 
up and resisted the choking iufluence of the 
world’s weeds. He supplied her pecuniary wants, 
and we find that whenever he was able to snatch 
a few days from his profession, the time was spent 
with his mother. We have reason to believe that 
he inherited from her the malady which afflicted 
him during the latter years of his life, for we find 
that she died blind in 1730. 

The enemies of Handel have accused him of 
piracies and plagiarisms, but this we also dispute. 
It cannot be believed that a man who possessed 
the inventive genius of Handel, whose thoughts 
flowed so rapidly that his fingers could scarcely 


rancour; but such conciliation, such concessiou, | convey those thoughts to paper, would condescend 


to borrow from the compositions of others. It is 


true that he frequently transferred an air or a 


chorus from one work to another, but that air or 
chorus, as the case might be, was invariably his 





HIS IMPETUOSITY. 


own. But although he never filched from others, 
others filched from him ; a cavatina from his opera 
of “ Rinaldo,” was pressed into the service of the 
enemy, and absolutely appeared as a chorus in the 
« Beggar's Opera ;’’ other compositions of his 
were heard in Bacchanalian assemblies, and veiled 
in new robes, took the semblance of drinking songs. 
He seems not to have remunstrated against these 
thefts. In all probability he imagined that the 

liar talent displayed in transmutation, des- 
troyed their identity, and rendered their recognition 
difficult if not impossible. Yet his utter indiffer- 
ence on this point seems strange after all, for he 
was generally so jealous of his compositions, that 
we might fairly have expected some display of his 
impetuous temper, on the occasion of these merci- 
less murders. 

In speaking of this impetuosity, an anecdote 
occurs, which may not be unacceptable to the 
reader, both as an example of his passionate tem- 
perament, and also of the obstinacy and indeed 
violence with which, on some occasions, he insisted 
on the performance of his works. On one occasion 
we are told, that during a rehearsal of his opera 
of “ Ottone,” Signore Cuzzoni, the prima donna, 
from caprice or some other reason, refused to sing 
the air “ Falsa Immagine.’’ Handel, it seems, had 
‘been previously irritated, and this circumstance of 
the refusal put a climax to his anger. In utter 
disregard of the sex of the delinquent, in defiance 
of every notion of gallantry, he flew at her with 
the unpolite declaration, “ I knew you were a very 
devil!” The lady was too much surprised to deny 
the fact, and this surprise was very soon increased 
by the equally startling assertion, ‘‘ but I shall 
let you know I am Beelzebub, the Prince of the 
Devils.” The authority which the assumption of 
this regal title was meant to imply he enforced, by 
seizing her arm, dragging her to the window, and 
declaring he would throw her out if she did not 
instantly sing the air assigned to her. The unfor- 
tunate and terrified songstress’ seems to have re- 
membered the old axiom that ‘“ discretion is the 
better part of valour.’ She no longer resisted, 
but instantly performed that air in which she 
afterwards obtained much success. * 

We cannot pretend implicit belief in this anec- 
dote, we “ tell the tale as ’twas told to us;”’ it 
seems a possible result of two characteristic attri- 
butes which were known to belong to him: 4. e., 
his passionate temper, and his indifference to the 
fairer sex! Although not exactly a woman hater, 
he does not appear to have held her in high appre- 
ciation; for at no period of his life does he seem 
to have entertained serious Benedictine intentions. 
He had his affaires-de-ceur ; but dreadful though 
it may be to own it, if we may believe the chro- 
uiclers of these episodes, the advances generally 
came from the wrong side—the ladies, in fact, or 
their friends, being the wooers. 

In one instance he seemed to have no positive 





* Schoelcher’s “ Life of Handel.” 
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objection to tie tlie Gordian knot of marriage ; but 
the lady was highly connected, and her friends 
made it an imperative condition that Handel should 
give up his profession. This was too much to ex: 
pect ; he could relinquish the wife, but not the 
music, so he abandoned the one, and remained 
unshaken in his fidelily to the other! The truth 
was, that every feeling and passion of his mind 
was absorbed in his profession. Music was both 
his labour and his rest, his toil and recreation ; his 
one ruling thought, the end and aim of all his ex- 
ertions, the whole object of his life. Wrapt up 
in this occupation, he cared for nothing which was 
not in some way connected with it ; and that it was 
the sole object of his life we cannot doubt, when 
we look at the voluminous mass of compositions 
he has left behind him ; viz., twenty-one oratorios ; 
forty-three German operas ; one English ditto ; be- 
sides a hecatomb of instrumental pieces, solos, so- 
natas, fugues, odes, hymns, and anthems, &c., 
&c., too long a list to enumerate, and all the pro- 
duction of one man. 

His music, as we well know, is chiefly of an 
exalted and religious character, yet it is very doubt- 
ful whether Handel was a person of a decidedly 
serious turn of mind. With high moral tenden- 
cies and persuasions, his absolute piety remains an 
open question; although the general tenour of his 
sacred works would lead usto a supposition that 
they had been written by a man of absolute reli- 
gious feeling. During his last illness, which, it 
must be remembered, continued only one week, 
he seems to have fixed his heart on something 
better than this world, and repeatedly expressed 
his hope of obtaining the mercy and salvation of 
his God; but in the previous course of his life, 
we recognise moral feeling, rather than religion, 
as the ruling motive of his conduct. 

The sister art of music, painting, had slight 
charms for him, for we find mentioned ia his will 
pictures by Rembrandt and other artists of impor- 
tance. These pictures he bequeathed to his friends. 
His dwelling house was in Great Brooke-street, 
Hanover-square, and in that house he died. 

One thing we have omitted to notice in Handel 
—his excellence as a performer both on the organ, 
and on other musical instruments. On the organ, 
he drew forth admiration and applause, both in 
England and on the Continent; bnt his perfection 
as a violinist, which has also been asserted, is much 
more doubtful. He is said to have sung well, but 
as we hear nothing about the tone or quality of 
his voice, it was probably not above mediocrity. 
We must beware how we believe either too much 
or too little about him ; the estimation in which 
he was held after his death may have magnified 
his acquirements, as much as the previous spirit of 
animosity had exaggerated his defects. 

We hear of Handel first as a gentle, earnest boy, 
steadfast to the one object, the one long 
living in it, yielding to it insensibly the empire of 
his heart and mind. In 1708, we find him in Rome, 
following his profession with all the industry of 
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his ardent temperament. About*1709, he left the 
Eternal City, and, after a brief sojourn in Hanover, 


appeared again in England. 


favours strewed his path; his name became known 
in the world, fortune proclaimed him her fa- 


Years passed on. | 
Royal honours were showered upon him ; royal | 


vourite—the poor and penniless boy had, as a | 


man, become the recipient of her gifts, and in 
addition to the royal pension of £600 per annum, 
he was, in 1729, the fortunate possessor of £10,000. 

But the picture changed. Sorrow, disappoint- 
ment, misery cross his path; foes arise on every 
side; malice hurls her poisoned darts at him ; op- 
pression casts her load on him; all contribute to 
his distress, all work successfully for his ruin ; and 
in 1737, only eight years after the season of his 
prosperity, he was a bankrupt in fortune, an alien 
to the kindly feeling of the public, an unjustly, 
cruelly persecuted man. ‘Time again rolls on. 
After years of labour and anxiety, bis debts are 
again paid, his liabilities met. But, in an evil 
hour, another speculation tempts him, he enters on 
it, it fails, and in 1745 we find him obliged to 
suspend his payments for the second time. This 
misfortune threatened to crush him; but once 
more he recovered, grappled with his circumstances, 
advanced undaunted to the contest, armed by the 


power of mind, supported by the strength of will. | 
Persecution and envy only urged him to more de- | 


termined efforts, every difficulty served but as a 


stimulus to new exertion; health, life, strength | 
were thrown into the cause; until, by his own | 
efforts, he had a second time paid his debts, and | 


once more stood clear before the world. And now 
his triumph was at band, for the world succumbed 
to him. He owed this triumph to himself alone, 
and therefore it was the more welcome; he had 
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received no help in his successful battle, he had 
fought and conquered for himself, and by himself. 

The Royal patronage, which has been so much 
vaunted, did little or nothing but supply him with 
that money which he lavished on the object of his 
life. In his days of prosperity, he never volun. 
tarily sought the favour of royaliy; and wien 
adversity came, he forbore to avail himself of tae 
protection which royalty migh¢ then perhaps have 


afforded him. 








True to himself, he scorned any adventitious 
aid to eminence, and for its attainment he adopted 
such means only as his self-respect would permit. 
During the latter years of his life, although one 
source of misery vanished, although human cruelty 
seemed glutted, human animosity satisfied, a dread 
scourge remained for the composer. The hand of 
God fell heavy on him ; and, by the dimming of a 
tiny speck, accomplished that which the united 
efforts of a multitude had failed to do. Blindness 
smote him, and, as we have seen, the labour of his 
life was at an end. , 

All toil now over; the object he had struggled 
for fully attained, he stands forth to the world, an 
example of what the force of zwi// can accomplish 
—an imperishable monument to the power of 
genius, combined with perseverance. 

Thus must we think of Handel; and while we 
applaud him as a musician—while we yield to him 
in his professional character the praise he deserves 
—we shall learn to admire him for his more in- 
trinsic qualities of heart and mind. 

In esteem for his unbending integrity, and 
boundless generosity, in admiration of his unflag- 
ing industry, his indomitable will, we take our 
leave of George Frederick Handel, who has been 
so emphatically called the Giant of Harmony. 
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‘Sir, we had talk.’’—Dr. Johnson: 


** Better be an outlaw than not free.”—Jean Paul, the Only One. 
‘ The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate again, and pass to somewhat else.” —Lord 


Bacon. 





SEEING THE WORLD. 
Seeine the world— 


which is a curions sight, 
And very much unlike what people write, 


is a process which is not always agreeable in 
proportion to the curiousness of the spectacle. To 
large classes of minds it is no doubt painful as 
well as exciting. Between your Dr. Primrose 
and your thorough “man of the world, sir, by 
Jove!” comes in another order of natures : so far 
unlike the former that they do, after some confu- 
sion and bewilderment, arrive at a sort of under- 


standing of the seething whirlpool called society, | 








and, appreciating what is going on all about them, 
decline to be “done” by cosmogonymongers and per- 
petratorsof humbugin general; sofarunlike the latter 
that they never fall into the ranks of the regularly 
drilled and hardened self-seekers of the street, the 
library, (library? Alas, yes !) and the drawing-room; 
never become “ of the earth, earthy.” If such per- 
sons were to write down, before they faded into 
indistinctness, their first experiences in life, we 
might gather useful lessons by noting the things 
which jar most rudely upon comparatively unsophis- 
ticated minds, when the world begins to be a bur- 
den and a mystery. 

One of the earliest and rudest surprises of 4 
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closet-bred individual, who has nurtured his mind 
with high-class Christian morality, and dwelt in 
visions of the heroic and the gentle, is probably 
at the steady taken-for-granted regularity with 
which the great crowd, in whose presence is sad- 
dest solitude, seem to adopt as a practical motto, 
the famous “ Every man for himself, and God for 
us all.” 

. It would seem to be invariablyassumed by people 
in their dealings now-a-days, that all we want is, 
at any expense, to get as much as possible, and, in 
the teeth of any claims, to part with as little as 
may be. ‘This assumption, undoubtedly, does 
gravest wrong to the generous natures which are 
to be found everywhere ; but it is almost universal. 
The only jokes (without exception) that are always 
appreciated, always understood, safe for a laugh in 
almost any circle, are such as turn upon a savage 
greed, supposed to be the pervading fault of mo- 
dern society ; and the prevalence of badinage turn- 
ing upon the “ get as much as you can, and keep 
all you get’’ principle is, at first, by a youthful 
and inexperienced nature, found rather a disgusting 
feature in ordinary chit-chat. In time, however, 
one hears so much of it that the sensibility be- 
comes hardened by repetition of the outrage, and 
the attention is sure to be diverted to some other 
unexpected and yet common characteristic of the 
current social understanding, on the basis of which 
things in general keep going, or are supposed to 
keep going. For instance, to the common social 
assumption that “interest’’ can do» anything. 
What amazement, what horror await the luckless 
person who alights upon the discovery that in this 
world, although the cant is that merit makes its 
own way, the fact is that “interest” is the imple- 
ment which every man is understood to be entitled 
unblushingly to use for the opening of the orbal 
oyster ! 

Recovering from his surprise at the extent to 
which “ intrest’’ regulates human affairs, and the 
shameless length to which folks carry the princi- 
ples of “kissing goes by favour,” and “ hit him 
hard, he’s got no friends ! ’’—one stumbles against 
another discovery ; to wit, that it seems also taken 
for granted that every one wants (not only to get 
as much as he can and keep it, but) to do as 
little as possible ; that we are all to be treated as 
if shirking labour were a necessary and quite uni- 
versal thing. This, to an active, excitable person, 
ready in his “ hot youth ” for anything right, “ be- 
tween pitch-and-toss and manslaughter,” is really 
“a heavy blow and great discouragement.” What 
next ?—he may well say. Action, cheerful, ener- 
getie action, isto him one of the very joys and 
glories of existence, and lo, in the everyday talk 
of his fellows, he is doomed to find work for its 
Own sake treated as avery rich joke indeed : he 
1s staggered by the apparently universal assumption 
that we are all ready to “ skulk,” to prefer almost 
any form of dawdling, frolicking, pottering, to 


lively industry ! Traly, the world is “a curious 
sight,” 


THE WORLD. 
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Painful revelations come thick and fast. Toa 
young mind, healthily formed and not debauched 
by slip-slop talk or inferior reading, woman is al- 
ways an object surrounded by associations of pu- 
rity, sanctity, and dignity—an object not to be gid- 
dily spoken of, much less treated with downright 
irreverence and wantonness of tongue. What an 
amazing shock, then, is experienced when for the 
first time it is seen that large masses of one’s nomi- 
nally civilised fellow creatures consider woman— 
so it would appear—to be the most promising and 
fruitful of topics for coarse and foolish pleasantries. 
When the beautiful and gentle sex is the theme, 
a kindly exhilaration, a geniality, nay a wholesome 
playfulness, is natural enough, but guilty is the 
tongue which befouls the shrine she holds in the 
bosoms of the young and unsophisticated. Set 
aside prudery, which is hateful ; allow handsomely 
for freer moments, when the most “ correct’”’ of 
tongues will revenge itself upon convention—and 
it will yet remain true that the current talk of 
your man of the world contains an abominable ele- 
ment which good taste alone should be snflicient 
to exclude. 

The surprise and agitation with which youthful 
inquirers into life discover that in certain spheres, 
and for transient purposes, “ brass ” means success, 
is an old topic, but will not be used up till the 
“crack of doom.” In the same breath, one might 
mention another feature in “ society” to which he 
is long in getting accustomed,—which is, the pre- 
valence of systematic, vigorous dying. If any inex- 
perienced young man or young woman—suppose 
the latter a poor governess—will reckon up at the 
end of a yearof trial and effort the number of 
falsehoods, pure and simple, and wholly inexcusable, 
—told him or her during that period, the list will 
be found ‘‘ worth perusal ’’—as weak critics say of 
new novels, 

I am not speaking without book, or without re- 
ference to specific cases within my own observa- 
tion, when I say that I fear not a few delicate na- 
tures, with inefficient resistive powers, are lost to 
society, for all noble uses, from the very shock 
which a first descent into “ Vanity Fair” occa- 
sions them. “ True ’tis pity, pity ’tis true.’ Some 
recover, and grow strong by the reaction. Some 
are contaminated, and go with the crowd. To the 
young who, having hitherto only seen “ life,” as it 
is called, through the sanctities of home and friend- 
ship, enter suddenly upon an active and ex 
career, it is indeed a hard matter to hold fast the 
“dreams of youth.” Probably nothing would help 
them so much in that particular difficulty as freer 
and more frequent intercourse than the usages of 
modern society allow with pure-minded and culti- 
vated women. But where are the cultivated 
women? .. . 
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HABITS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Wuew Paley said man might almost be considered 
as “a bundle of habits,” he only gave currency to 
a view of human nature, which is too often assumed 
as a basis for the formation of character. The 
trath is, that man is a bundle of instincts under 
the limitations of habit. Men with a keen sense 
of what is regular and proper, and possessed with 
the idea that a wise self-control is a great ingre- 
dient in happiness—men like Franklin, and Hutton 
of Birmingham, and we may perhaps include Paley 
himself —forget what is due to the individual soul, 
and regard education too much as a sort of drilling 
that all must go through, in order to be disciplined 
up to a moral pattern assumed for best in a peda- 
gogic mind. The author of “Sandford and Mer- 
ton,” (I think it was he—but it was some one of 
his kidney,) found out, it is said, and found out to 
his mortification, that woman is not “a bundle of 
habits,” when a girl whom he had painstakingly 
trained up to be his own wife, eloped with the 
baker, or something of that sort. The fact is, we 
have no right to tamper with what has been called 
“the individuality of the individual.” It seems 
difficult to evade the conclusion that every human 
soul must have a proper sphere of action in the 
world to which it is sent, and, by consequence, 
that special varieties of character are to be care- 
fully considered before we enforce “habits” of a 
special kind. It is very easy.to push this to ab- 
surdity, or to exhibit it in a ludicrous light; but 
it may be well worth a thought, for all that. Ts 
it, or is it not, true, that the proper object of moral 
training, exercised by the adult individual on him- 
self, or on the young under his charge, is, not the 
formation of good habits, but the happy develop- 
ment of character, so that its outgrowth shall na- 
turally be good ? 

It is painful to witness the pedantic trifling in 
which many young men, bent on “ forming’’ their 
characters, and well up in maxim-books and man- 
uals of duty, waste time and energy during the 
most precious period of their lives, This they do, 
particularly in making, and striving to keep, silly 
“resolutions” to do this, that, or the other. It 
would be useless, as well as foolish, to condemn 
efforts of this nature, directed to the suppression 
of bad tendencies, or the cultivation of good ones ; 
but it is vexing to see an aspirant after usefulness 
and true glory, bugbearing himself (if one may 
speak so strangely) with some imaginary formal 
standard of moral perfection, and inscribing “ re- 
solutions” over and over again in his pocket-book 
—“ resolutions” only to be broken! Such a 
person keeps himself necessarily in a state of irri- 
tation very unfavourable, he may rely upon it, to 
his general culture, since he cannot escape per- 
petual dissatisfaction with himself. The path of 
duty is usually very simple, and he who has “the 
root of the matter in him,” with regard to any 
particular quality, does not need to be fussy about 


‘it. I beg to suggest, therefore, to young men, 


that they should respect themselves as God made 





them, and not be always trying to fag up to some 
pattern. A healthily developed character ought 
to make its own “ habits”—and character is de. 
veloped, not by maxims, but by action, and } 
communion with the Good, the Beautiful, and the 
True, wherever found. If one were to try and turn 
a file into a razor, he would probably spoil the file, 
but not produce the blade; so a man of “ resoly. 
tions” and “ habits” sometimes bemuddles his of) 
moral and mental constitution, without arriving at 
the specific result aimed at. 

B. is a young man, fast approaching thirty, and 
very uncomfortable in the recollection of the fact, 
because he feels that much of his life has been 
wasted by his own unwisdom. His capacities are 
really good, and he has been creditably self-taught 
and self-trained — after a fashion. What that 
fashion is you shall hear. While I was speculating 
in his company about a certain want of efficiency 
which seemed to me to cling to all he said or did, 
he drew out a pocket-book, or rather a pocket 
memorandum-book, and emphatically asked :— 

“You see that book, sir? You perceive it is 
nearly half empty—leaf after leaf torn out ? Well, 
sir, I’ve spent a little fortune in memorandum-books 
like that !” 

I thought it a curious, but a harmless, fancy, 
and suggested that buying memorandum-books ad 
infinitum, for the gratification of tearing out the 
leaves one by one, did not prove, probably, so ex- 
pensive a habit as smoking would have done, and 
could scafcely annoy other people so much. 

“No, sir; but there is something important 
connected with my buying and tearing up those 
little books, beyond the mere cost—which is 
trifling.” 

‘Indeed?’ Perhaps he had devoted himself 
to squaring the circle, or to the perpetual motion, 
and torn out every leaf on which he had inscribed 
a fallacious theorem. 

No; the fact is, B. was a res@tution man, 
thoroughly saturated with the idea that he ought 
to be a “bundle of habits;” and his expenditure 
in memorandum books was the consequence! He 
used to inscribe on a page a solemn “ resolution” 
to do this, that, or the other—adopt some habit 
recently recommended to him by a pedantic friend, 
or a still more pedautic book ; and when he failed, 
he tore out the leaf, and wrote the same resolution 
in fresh terms, on another, with which he thought 
his chance of success greater. To impress these 
engagements on his mind, he had resorted to nu- 
merous expedients ; he had written them in all 
styles—plain, print, German-text, and what not ; 
in all sorts of ink—blue, black, Stephen’s “ blue- 
black,” and red, to resemble blood, and induce “ 
mystical awful appearance. He had almost up‘ 
formily failed, and the register of the last few 
years of his life might have run somewhat in this 
fashion :—Sixteen months, and a dozen memoran- 
dum-books, expended in making, breaking, writing 
in, and tearing out, useless resolutions, to get up 
early in the morning, the time varying from day- 
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to the mild compromise of six o'clock ; net 
result, getting up at about seven, like other 
Christians, with the loss of effort, temper, and the 
cost of the memorandum books. Twelve or 
thirteen months, and memorandum books in pro- 
jon, devoted to savage efforts to get through 
the first six books of Euclid ; net result, a limited 
acquaintace with the axioms and definitions, and 
ihe loss of energy and consumption of paper, same 
asabove. Similar periods of time, with greater 
or less waste of labour and memorandum books, 
devoted to various objects, meant to be compassed 
with mechanical regularity,—such as reading five 
of the “Decline and Fall,” and ‘writing 
twenty lines of poetry before breakfast (!) ; count- 
ing a hundred before speaking when angry ; rising 
from meals, especially dinner, with an appetite. 
Net results on the whole, absurdly disproportionate 
to the pains taken, and accompanied by an abid- 
ing, worrying sense of self-dissatisfaction and 
disgust. 

Now, here was an individual, whom nature had 
not “ written down an ass,” praiseworthily seeking 
his own culture; but, troubled with a manifest 
infirmity of purpose, he was striving to attain that 
minute regularity of conduct which is never found 
—except in cases where the mental and moral 
natures are very nicely balanced, and well harmo- 
nised with the physique. He had signally failed in 
what he ought never to have attempted. The 
practical alternative for him was, not that he 
should have given the reins to his impulses, and 
scrambled aimlessly through life, but that he should 
have sought opportunities of vigorous action, 
with frequent change, quite satisfied that “ habits” 
appropriate to his style of character, would grow 
naturally out of his relations with stubborn facts 
around him; unless, indeed, he were one of those 
perversely constructed persons who “ defy augury” 
from the wisest of soothsayers. I believe that 
similar cases—similar, though less puerile in their 
symptoms, are not uncommon; and while I re- 
commend to all young persons that steadiness and 
tenaciousness of purpose, and reasonable exacti- 
tude of conduct, which secure true success in 
most undertakings, I would heartily dissuade them 
from tampering with their characters by fussy 
resolution-making, and mechanical attempts at 
becoming “ bundles of habits.” 


OBVIOUS THINGS UNDONE. 


Tux useful things, which, easy to be done, and 
remunerative in one kind or another, yet remain un- 
done, constitute one of the ever-present surprises 
of life. By some inscrutable ordinance of the 
Upper Powers, it would seem that the ideas of re- 
forms, and the keen feeling of their necessity, 
should mostly exist in the individuals who are, from 
oue cause or another, unable to carry them out, 
or even to initiate them, 





It is now mid-summer, the “ season” for exhi- 
bitions, and junketings of all sorts. Now, the 
streets look like parterres of light-footed perambu- 
lating flowers. Now, every gentleman takes a 
lady somewhere, and goes wild when the slipping of 
a mantle reveals a dainty shoulder, or the bend- 
ing over a catalogue brings bis lips close to a kiss- 
able ringlet. Now, in truth, everybody who could 
afford it would be content to do nothing but take 
out ladies—if there were only, in this unclean 
London, a few places where they (and one’s self) 
might make a toilet in peace at the intervals of rest 
and quiet refreshment. The discomfort of being 
out for a few hours ina great city, in this sweet, 
happy time of year, without dipping the hands, 
face, and forehead into fresh, cold water, is almost 
unbearable by a man, and when shared by “ those 
whom man was born to please,”—(one of Cow- 
per’s best points was his generous gallantry)—it 
is torture. Now, if I were a man with money, I 
would at least make a beginning in this matter. 
The thing should be done. A company might do 
it now—might dot London all over with rea? res- 
taurants—not dry, sulky-looking hotels, nor stupid- 
looking pastry-cooks’,—but houses of refreshment 
and toilette, where food of a simple character might 
be taken, and a lady or gentleman miglit have, upon 
payment, adip of water, a touch of odorous soap, 
a nice white towel, anda hair brush. With sim- 
ple goad taste in the appointments, what delightful 
oases such Toilet Refuges might be made! 

One of the hopes I cherished, during the pro- 
gress of the new works at our beautiful Museum 
Library, was that some provision would be made for 
what a person who has come several miles may 
sometimes require before sitting down to reading 
which requires a clear head and a nervous system 
atrest. The first time I went thither, I saw, some- 
where or other, down a labyrinthine shaft of gal- 
vanised iron, an apparatus of washivg basins which 
gladdened my expectant eyes. Already I felt the 
beneficent touch of the cold water on my cheeks ! 
But the presiding deity of the umbrellas, when I 
inquired for a towel, threw cold water on my hopes 
(oh ! oh !) by stating that the apparatus was only 
for the “ officials.” Shame, shame!—lI say. Am 
I not a man anda brother ? Why should the offi- 
cial have his wash, and the reader not ? Hath not 
a reader eyes, hands, organs, affections, dimen- 
sions? If you prick us, do we not bleed? If you 
tickle us, do we not laugh? If we are dusty, do 
we not enjoy our wash? If you ask us for our 
coppers, should we not give them, as we do at the 
Crystal Palace? For myself, I answer, proudly, I 
would even give A SILVER THREE-PENNY PIECE for 
a wash before squaring myself down to read, away 
from my own. crib. 

I do not wish to expose myself to the imputa- 
tion of ingratitude in this Museum matter, Indeed, 
as the swellmobsman says, “ please your worship, 
I deny the charge ix toto.” My heart is touched 
with the handsomeness of the deme and room, the 
ease with which I can now consult books of refer 
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ence, the general drawing-roomy appearance of 
the hall, and, in fine, the luxuries of convenience 
placed at the disposal of a reader in the new place. 
But some of this I could dispense with. I could 
take my own pens, my own ink, my own blotting- 
pad. But it must be obvious to the meanest capa- 
city that I cannot take my own washing-stand. 
I insist therefore, that the means of performing 
a simple toilette be forthwith furnished to every 
applicant at the Museum Library. This is essen- 
tial; it would cost only a bagatelle; the fees 
might be the perquisites of the attendants—for, 
of course, there would be two, a male party, and 
afemale party. If, during the summer, a chro- 
matic fountain were to play twice an hour in the 
middle of the room (like that in the late lamented 
Panopticon) the effect would be pleasing and re- 
freshing, and the functionaries at the central tri- 
bune would not be much splashed—or they might 
wear macintoshes, while the fountain was playing. 

There are some obvious reforms in which taking 
the initiative is not without risk—of ridicule, or 
the greater inconvenience which sometimes hangs 
upon ridicule— 


However we brave it out, we men are a little breed, 


and ever a slight deviation from vulgar routine 
will too often be quite enough to get a black mark 
placed against a man’s name. Now, it is not every 
one who can afford a black mark, while those who 
can afford it are, for the most part, of all other 
classes, the very slaves of convention. I saw, 
yesterday, a shabby-gentee! man knocking at a 
door. The shabby-genteel man, probably with a 
begging letter in his pocket, and wondering how 
he would be received inside, had no idea what he 
suggested to my mind as [ looked at him from the 
box seat of a passing omnibus. My first feeling 
was one of disgust; my next, of compassion. But, 
thought I, how utterly ridiculous that system of 
dress which makes shabby-gentility a thing possible! 
For observe what shabby-gentility is. It is not 
showiness ; it is not slovenliness. It is what comes 
of the honest effort of a poor fellow to look “ re- 
spectable.”” It is all very well for Burlington 
Broadcloath to say that the effort is a culpable 
blunder. I do not see it. The situation is simple. 
A cloth coat will only wear so long; the same may 
be predicated of a pair of pants; ditto, ditto, 
waistcoat ; ditto, ditto, hat, gloves, necktie, boots. 
Suppose our poor friend 4as worn them “so long,” 
and has neither money vor credit—what is he to 
do? He must go on wearing worn-out things— 
and going on wearing worn-out things = shabby 
gentility, Q.E.D. Mr. Broadcloth says the man 
should not try to ape his betters. Very good— 
but wHaT Is HE TO weak, in the case I have put ? 
Which question, simple yet incisive, brings us to 
the core of the matter. Dress should be such 
that, though dirtiness, and slovenliness, and open- 
faced, unshamed poverty, may be possible, shabby 
gentility shall sof be possible. It should be pos- 


sible to dress in cheap materials, easily replaced, 





and easily made tasteful in appearance, and yet to 
retain one’s social prestige. At present, there j 
no medium between broadcloth and corduroy 
which last is a caste material—and shabby-gentility 
is the consequence, when a man cannot get broad. 
cloth at will, and velveteen is out of the question, 
For my part, I think a man never looks better 
than in a blouse, with a belt, and with a tasselled 
cap on his head; but, oh, ye gods! what would 
become of me if I, desirous to set a good example, 
were to go about in such adress? My burthen 
would be greater than I could bear. Have I one 
friend who would not “ cut’’ me? I believe I have 
—but it is notorious that, however people may 
go on against “ conventionality,” they all insist on 
“drawing the line somewhere,” and that they 
usually draw it at some minor personal peculiarity, 

To sum up about shabby-gentility. It might 
be banished by a rational system of dress. There 
are large numbers of people who cannot afford to 
set the example of dressing with cheap good taste, 
But again, there are others who can, What then ? 
Why, let them do tt! 





THE PASSING SUMMER. 


SoMEWHERE about the middle of July, a quick 
sensibility to natural influences may always catch 
a vague mistiness in the moonlight and a faint 
touch of passing-away in the odour of the leaves, 
which speak of the coming autumn. Rich and 
golden-bright as isthis summer, I was conscious of 
the silent prophecy of decay of which I speak, seve- 
ral evenings ago. It comes with the convolvuluses, 
when the geraniums seem to burn redder. None of 
our poets has so finely seized the influence I speak 
of as William Allingham, in his “ Therania,”— 
verses which have always had an extraordinary 
charm for me, and can do no less than please you 
also :— 
O, Unknown Beloved One! to the mellow season 
Branches in the lake make drooping bowers ; 
Vase and plot burn scarlet, gold and azure, 
Honeysuckles wind the tall grey turret, 
And pale passion flowers. 


Come thou, come thou, to my lonely thought, 
O Unknown Belov’d One. 


Now, at eveniog twilight, dasky dew down-wavers, 
Soft stars crown the grove-encircled hill ; 
Breathe the new-wown meadows, broad and misty ; 
Through the heavy grass the rail is talking; 
All beside is still. — 
Trace with me the wandering avenue, 
O Unknown Belov’d One. 


How you would injure the beauty of the cadence 
there, if you were to substitute any stop for the 
full period after “ still.” 


In the mystic realm, and in the time of visions, 
I, thy lover, have no need to woo; 

Then T hold thy hand in mine, thou dearest, 

And thy soul in mine, and feel its throbbing, 
Tender, deep and true ; 

Then my tears are love, and thine are love, 
O Unknown Belov’d One, 


\ 
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Is thy voice a wavelet on the listening darkness ? 
Are thine eyes unfolding from their veil ? 

Wilt thou come before the signs of winter— 

Days that shred the boughs with trembling fingers, 
Nights that weep and wail ? 


Art thou Love indeed, or art thou Death, 
O Unknown Beloved One. 


Can you forget that after having read it once ? 
If so, there is more hope of a fool than of you— 


/ as the wise man said, 
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A wontn passed. I had left the hotel, and set- 
tled myself in one of the prettiest cottages imagi- 
nable, in the St. Peter’s Valley. The French win- 
dows of the drawing-room opened on to the 
smoothest of green lawns, which, dotted with flower 
beds, filled with the scarlet and white verbena, 
the blae convolvulus, and all other bright and 
lovely flowers, looked a very paradise of beauty. 

It was evening ; and I was sitting in this same 
garden, and enjoying the calm loveliness of the 
scene. had sent my man servant to St. 
Helier’s for my letters, and as he had not returned, 
I was both impatient and fidgetty. At length he 
came; and to my disappointment brought me a 
large registered letter, somewhat resembling a 
manuscript, directed to myself. I say to my dis- 
appointment, for I knew the letter came in place 
of the writer, and I would rather have seen the 
writer thaa the letter. There was another in the 
same handwriting, which I opened, and read as 
follows :— 

“Dear Elsie—I cannot get away from England 
yet [how tiresome, I exclaimed] ; I may be de- 
tained some time longer in town ; so, not to dis- 
appoint you, I forward the story you bespoke when 
we sat on the rocks at Gorey, and you listened to 
the sorrows of the poor‘ Daisy.’ At the inevi- 
table risk of being considered a domestic parson, 
I beg you to read the accompanying tale, which is 
styled ‘ Tinsel.’ (Exercise a little more ingenu- 
ity than you did in the ‘ Daisy’ case, and see how 
the title applies.) It is fiction based on truth. 
Read it attentively, and ry 

I turned over the page, for I foresaw a lecture, 
which I did not care to have. I only wanted to 
know when the “domestic parson” was coming 
back. Not another word was there of his return, 
nothing but three pages and a-half of advice ! 
I spare the infliction of it to the reader, and break- 
ing the seals of the manuscript, lay before him its 
contents. 





“ TINSEL.” 

A few years since, Florence Glennie was the 
belle of Jersey ; and that is saying something, for 
in Jersey beauty abounds; but Florence was the 
flower of the parterre. Face and figure, both 
Were exquisite, Any description would be super- 





fluous, for no description could convey an adequate 
idea of her loveliness. Her mother had died when 
Florence was scarcely twelve months old ; and her 
father, Colonel Glennie, then with his regiment in 
India, unable to part with this sole remaining link 
of his domestic chain of happiness, had taken her 
with him to each successive station to which the 
regiment had been ordered; confiding her to the 
care of an Indian nurse, who was guide, mother, 
and friend to the Englishman’s motherless child. 

Thus that child grew up—the denizen of an 
English camp—a half English, half Hindoo girl. 
Even her very language was a compound of that 
of the two countries; her dress the same ; for the 
ayah, proud of hercharge, regarding her as the 
most perfect of earth’s creatures, loved to deck her 
with the graceful draperies of the East, and to weave 
the gorgeous Indian flowers with the golden hair 
of the child. This was her life then, until she was 
nearly seventeen, when loss of health compelled 
her father to return to England. 

Florence was delighted at the change, but the 
poor ayah could not share in her mistress’s exulta- 
tion. ‘ Come with me, Fazia, come with me to 
the new country,” and the fair English face was 
laid against the swarthy Indian cheek. But the 
ayah looked sad. She thought of the palm groves 
of her native country; of the graceful bamboo; 
of the mountains, and the sky, and the sunshine 
of her Indian clime ; and then she remembered the 
tales she had heard of the cold British land, 
where the snow lay thick upon the grouud, and all 
things—aye, even to the human heart—seemed 
chilled by the freezing atmosphere. But the En- 
glish cheek was still pressed to the Indian face; 
the English arms still clung round the neck of the 
faithful ayah ; and the English girl still whispered 
entreaty after entreaty. 

‘“‘ Nay, dear nursie, I will cling here ever, till 
you promise to go with me; will you send your 
child alone to the land you deem too cold for your- 
self? Think how helpless you have made me, 
—why even this long hair would go unbraided, 
if you were far from me, Fazia, and then, in Eng- 
land, people would say that the English girl had 
become little better than a savage in her Indian 
home ; come, Fazia, promise me ;” - + looked 

Ez 
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into the dark eyes, and met the loving earnest 
which was fixed on her. 

“I will go with thee, darling, to the end of the 
world—I will follow thee through life, dear one,” 
and the Indian clasped the fair English girl to her 
breast. 

And now Florence was supremely happy ; she 
would have been happier, however, if she could 
have taken India with her to England; she would 
have liked to pack up and transport everything, 
from the great Himalayan chain, to the poor little 
dooreah who tended her four-footed favourites ; but 
as these wishes were not very practicable, she was 
fain to content herself with her modicum of avail- 
able moveables, and her dearly loved ayah. 

A few more months, and India was the dream, 
England the reality. The Colonel’s health did not 
improve; twenty years’ residence in the tropics 
had done their work, his constitution was ruined. 
He retired on half-pay, and his income not being 
sufficient to supply his somewhat luxurious tastes 
in England, he went to Jersey, and pitched his 
tent in St. Helier’s. 

The place suited him: wine, spirits, and cigars 
could all be had cheaply ; perhaps the Colonel did 
not admire the quality of these Jersey adjuncts; 
but he was very glad, faute de mieuz, to avail him- 
self of their cheapness; so after a few weeks, he 
resigned himself very contentedly toa Jersey life. 
He furnished the house which he took expensively ; 
his table was the best appointed in the island; he 
talked of buying horses ; in fact, he seemed to 
forget that he had no longer his Indian income to 
depend on. He gave dinners, balls, &c., entered 
fully into the gaiety of the place, forgetting the 
ruinous effect of that gaicty on his purse—forget- 
ting the irretricvable injury it was doing to his 
child, who was learning rapidly to care for nothing 
but that gaiety ; and crave for the excitement it 
afforded. 

He hiked to see her admired, and sought after; he 
was justly proud of her, but his pride took the wrong 
bent. It was only “skin deep pride,” he never 
cultivated or cared to see intrinsic worth in her ; 
never cared to hear her mind or character extolled ; 
her beauty, her grace were the themes which he 
loved to hear dwelt on, and the Jersey world could 
and did discourse to him of these. Thus Florence 
lived in a perfect “ whirl ;” reflection was destroyed 
by the petty buzzing of that whirl; thought 
quenched by the flood of frivolity poured on it. 

But a warning came—a check was given to this 
heedless siate of things. The colonel was taken 
suddenly, seriously ill; and almost before medical 
aid could be obtained, he had ceased to breathe. 
His child seemed stunned by this blow; she had 
never thought of death. Her mother had died 
when she was very young, so that she had scarcely 
ever realised the idea of having bad a mother, 
certainly never had thought about her death; and 
now for the iron hand to enter into her home, 


‘and in the midst of life seize her father !—it was 


a fearful thought, She threw herself into the 





ayah’s arms, and sobbed, and sobbed, in her frantic 
grief. 

At last, the morning of the funeral came—the 
great black hearse stood at the door; friends in 
the mourning coaches were ready to aceompany 
their lost companion to the grave. The orphan 
girl crept to the window of her bedroom, and 
looked at the sad, cold, unfeeling pageant. Two 
gentlemen in the first carriage were talking in a 
totally unconcerned manner ; one smiled at some- 
thing the other said, that smile struck to her 
heart—how could any smile when the atmosphere 
was so charged with grief. The gloomy procession 
passed on, and Florence felt that she was indeed 
alone in the world. 

That day wore away, and the next, and the 
next, and then the clergyman called to see Florence, 
The doctor followed him. 

Now the doctor was a good man, and, moreover, 
he had a wife as excellent as himself. The doctor 
was, besides, a practical man. Nearly sixty years 
of life had rolled over his head, and in those sixty 
years he had seen a little of life’s experience. He 
had, as the saying is, “lived with his eyes open.” 
He had used those physical orbits, for the common 
purposes of life, for seeing and ascertaining the 
state of patients among other things; his mental 
vision was directed to the Jess common purpose of 
scanning the intricacies of human action, and 
looking beneath the surface of human nature; 
thus he had learnt to sce the cloud behind the 
sunshine, the tinsel under the gilding. Witha 
microscopic gaze, he exainined the stream of society, 
and discovered the animalcule impurity of the 
fluid. 

In accordance with his usual custom, he had 
discussed (per se) the career of the colonel and his 
daughter, as soon as they appeared in the meridian 
of St. Heliers. When every one else praised 
them, and expatiated on their liberality and their 
wealth, a wealth which was argued from their 
extravagant mode of living, the doctor made no 
reply, did not even shrug his shoulders—whatever 
his thoughts were, he kept those thoughts to bim- 
self. 

Wise doctors will always act as this one did (at 
least, wise doctors in Jersey will). They must 
not enjoy the independence of a shrug, or a dis- 
senting opinion, when their patients have flattering 
things said of them. | | 

But from various observations, the conclusion 
which Dr. Gage arrived at with regard to Colonel 
Glennie was, that so far from being a rich man, 
he was a remarkably poor one; and as for admir- 
ing his hospitality, I am very much afraid the pill 
boxes in his surgery (only the pill boxes, nothing 
else), one night heard him mutter something 
about “ Worthless old idiot, to bring up that girl 
in extravagance, and leave her as an inheritance— 
beggary.” 

It was singularly ungrateful, really too bad, for 
the doctor was at that very time making up a dose 
for the “worthless old idiot.” When the colonel 
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died, the doctor, as a consequence of the conclu- 
sions he had arrived at, could not help wondering 
what would become of Florence. He did not 
simply keep on wondering in an unproductive 
manner, but he wondered until he wanted to help 
her, and offer her the protection he feared she 
needed. 

Now, instead of going stupidly to work by 
himself, and making some egregious blunder, he, 
like a sensible man, consulted his wife on the 
subject ; and she, with her woman's tact, at once 
decided the problem, which had cost him two 
sleepless nights and two fidgetty days. 

*«Go and ask Miss Glennie to come and stay 
with us, Alexander (the doctor’s name was Alex- 
ander; in his youth this had been abbreviated to 
‘Aleck,’ but now his better half, not approving 
the shorter cognomen, always addressed him by 
his full title); bring her here, and I will find out 
what she ought to do; she’s as ignorant as a baby 
of all money matters, and I dare say, fancies she 
will be able to live as she has done already. Now, 
go at once Alexander, and bring the poor girl 
home. Here are your gloves. What! you must 
stop to make up Jones’s pills ? nonsense, I can do 
that. I know the prescription—asafetida, etc. 
I’m sure Miss Glennie is of far more conse- 
quence than that asthmatic. old Jones; so be off, 
ny dear, at once, and don’t come back without 

The doctor’s inclinations jumped with his wife’s. 
Florence obtained his care; Jones and his pills 
were disposed of by the female Esculapius. 

Dr. Gage walked up Bath-street, and then di- 
verged to the left, taking a quieter route to Miss 
Glennie’s house. He wanted a little more time 
for thought than the direct road would have given 
him ; for he was rather afraid of himself, as many 
other good people are when they meditate the per- 
formance of a kind action. 

All the divergence in the world would not pre- 
vent him arriving at Miss Glennie’s house at last. 
The longest lane has a turning, and so the doctor 
found, when he turned out of the lane, or rather 
street, he had been perambulating, and found him- 
self at Miss Glennie’s door. His inquiries as to 
whether she were at home or not, being answered 
In the affirmative, he walked in. She was sit- 
ting on the sofa, looking very sad, but very 
lovely, and listening attentively to a lady who 
stood beside her. The introduction—‘ Lady 
| "ied Dr. Gage,”—proclaimed that lady’s 

The doctor, for some reason or other, looked 
annoyed; but the annoyance soon passed away, 
and he entered into conversation with Lady de 

urcy. 

r “I am glad you are here, doctor,” she said, 

for you will help me to enforce a petition which 
Thave already presented. I want Miss Glennie 
to come and take up her abode with me; do per- 
suade her to do so.” 


The doctor looked grave. He knew Lady de 





Courcy very well by reputation. He had heard 
of her balls, her parties, her dinners, her suppers, 
and he had heard of another little circumstance in 
connection with these fétes; this “little cireum- 
stance” was, the fact of her borrowing certain 
little odd sums of ten, fifteen, twenty pounds, 
or even more, from any one who would lend to 
her. 

Now, the doctor very justly thought that such 
a woman would not be a very safe or creditable 
guide for the beautiful Florence Glennit; so he 
determined, that he would be neither aider nor 
abettor, in the scheme of their living together. 

“T cannot second your ladyship’s move,” he 
replied, “for the very reason that I have a rival 
claim to set up. I came here on the same errand, 
and my good wife having forbidden me to return 
alone, I shall be placed in the predicament of the 
Wandering Jew, if I advance your claim in prefer- 
ence to my claim.” 

Lady de Courcy laughed, and managed to display 
a very fine set of teeth. She had studied her 
laugh before the looking-glass, and knew exactly 
the amount of risibility she might indulge in, 
without betraying the horrible fact of one or two 
grinders being missing. 

“I dare not,’’ she replied “ run the risk of your 
undergoing so terrible a penance, my dear doctor, 
—(‘dear doctor,’ mentally soliloquised Dr. Gage, 
‘she wants to borrow money,’)—but I will yield 
my claim only on one condition—that Miss Glennie 
comes to me after she has been to you.” 

“We are disposing of Miss Glennie in a very 
unceremonious manner, Lady de Courcy,” he re 
plied ; “all this time sbe has not said one word 
for herself, and we have been tossing her to and 
fro between us. Let us hear her own opinion on 
the subject, at any rate.” 

Florence looked up timidly, first at the doctor, 
then at Lady de Courcy; she was hesitating when 
the latter broke in. 

“You had better accept Dr. Gage’s invitation 
for the present, Florence,” she said, “ and come 
to me at Christmas.” 

Lady de Courcy belonged to that class of women 
who, not able to exist without the excitement of 
gaiety, and no longer attractive themselves, seek 
to make their houses fascinating through the me- 
dium of the young and lovely faces found there. She 
knew, that for the next three or four months, 
Florence neither could nor would mingle with 
society ; so she determined to let the doctor have 
her for that time, and secure her for herself during 
the winter. 

Dr. Gage’s invitation, therefore, was accepted, 
and Lady de Courcy having taken her leave, Flo- 
rence prepared to accompany the doctor. She 
was sad and weary when she reached the doctor’s 
house, and the tears rolled down her cheeks as the 
good doctor's wife kissed and whispered comfort 
to her. But in a few days she became domesti- 
cated in her new home, and then, when her abode 
was known, notes and letters, addressed to Miss 
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Glennie, came in flocks; they seemed to fly like 
swallows; one always appeared to be waiting out- 
side the hall door, and as soon as that door 
was opened, flew straight up to the drawing- 


room. 

The greater part of these missives were notes 
in maturity—that is to say, they had grown into 
letters, while few retained their infantine size. 
Now it happened, that the larger ones were just 
looked at by Florence, and then thrown aside, 
while the smaller were looked at and put into the 
pocket. On more than one occasion, it chanced 
that the rejected epistles came in the doctor’s way, 
and he, instead of neglecting, picked them up, and 
put them in his writing desk. Indeed, he seemed 
to watch for them, at last, and as their number 
increased, sighed deeply as he consigned them to 
their resting place. 

The writing desk was in the surgery ; so perhaps 
the pill-boxes knew what the sighs meant, and 
wherefore the good doctor so carefully guarded 
those great awkward-looking letters ; but if he had 
whispered the secret to them, they kept his coun- 
sel, and never betrayed it, 

At last, one evening the doctor—as he was 
drinking his glass of Schiedam before the fire— 
startled his wife by suddenly pronouncing her 
name. “ Dorothy,” he said, “have you ever spo- 
ken to that poor child about money matters ?” 


Mrs. Gage resigned the stocking she was darn- 
ing, took off her spectacles, wiped them, put them 
into their case, and prepared to enter into the 
subject in a methodical and business-like way. 

“I began about it,” she continued, “soon after 
she came here, but the poor thing cried so bitterly 
that I conld not bear to distress her; so I said no 
more for a day or two. Then I again alluded to 
her father’s money affairs. As I expected, she 
knew nothing except that he had given her ten 
pounds the day before his death to buy some finery. 
—The doctor sighed as he sipped his Schiedam. 
—She has an uncle in England, and I advised her 
to write to him, and tell him to come here; but 
she always cries when she begins the letter. I 
think you had better talk to her.” 


The doctor sipped the Schiedam again and again, 
and then, putting down the empty glass, uttered 
an emphatic ‘‘I will.” Perhaps the Schiedam had 
given him courage to pronounce the mighty reso- 
lution. It was no use, however, to try to act on 
that resolution then and there, for the hands of 
the dial pointed to twelve, and Florence had been 
in bed and asleep for hours; so, following her 
example, the good doctor walked up stairs, and 
went to bed, where very soon, he was snoring 
away to his own content and his wife’s discom- 
fort. 

The following morning as soon as his breakfast 
was over, he made up his mind to speak to his 
sorrowing guest. He dreaded it. He could have 


cut off her leg with far less nervousness—but that 
is saying very little, for the latter operation would 
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have been the cause of no nervousness at all, while 
the former was a terrible affair. 

He advanced then, to the place where she was 
sitting, and placing his hand on her head, said— 
“Come into the surgery with me; I want to say 
a few words to you, my child.” 

Florence looked as if she expected him to take 
her head off; but she rose and followed him, and 
took the seat which he placed beside him for her, 
And now came the tug of war for the good doctor, 
“Miss Glennie—Florence,”’ he began, “‘it is ne. 
cessary for me to consult with you as to the ar. 
rangements consequent on the death of your peor 
father. Nay, my child, don’t cry ; we must all go 
to our long home some day. Do you know if he 
ever made a will ?—for none can be found.” 


Florence looked up in surprise. “I don’t think 
he ever did,” she replied. ‘I remember his 
speaking to my uncle Edward once on the subject, 
but I do not know the result of their conversation,” 

“ Where does your uncle live ?”” 

“ He is with his regiment in Ireland.” 

“ You must write to him, and ask him to come 
here. Take this sheet of paper, and do it at 
once.” 

Florence evidently thought of crying again ; but 
the doctor had no intention of letting her do any- 
thing of the kind; so she restrained her tears, and 
wrote her letter. In about ten days an answer 
arrived. That answer was neither kind nor satis- 
factory. Captain Glennie informed Dr. Gage ina 
note which he enclosed in his letter to Florence, 
that his brother never had made a will. Having 
always lived up to his income he had little pro- 
perty to leave, and that little would of course, he 
added, belong to the Colonel’s only child Flo- 
rence. 

Then came his note to Florence. Her uncle 
advised her to consult the doctor in all things as 
to her future life; he reminded her that she had 
nothing but her pension to depend on, besides the 
property her father might have left her, and he 
concluded by telling her to think of matrimony 
as a means of maintenance ! 

It was a cruel letter; Captain Glennie was 4 
hard-hearted man, and he had moreover a hard- 
hearted wife, who feared the introduction of the 
orphan girl into their househould. When the good 
doctor read these letters, he no longer wondered 
at the flood of tears which had always preceded 
Florence’s efforts at addressing her uncle. And 
now came another consultation between the doetor 
and his wife, and then the doctor put on his hat 
to go and call on the clergyman who had buried 
Colonel Glennie. This clergymann happened to 
be what all clergyman are not; a good Christian 
and a benevolent man. He entered warmly into 
the case. 

“You must collect the Colonel’s debts,’’ he 
said, as soon as he had listened to all Dr. Gage 
had to say to him, “ collect his debts, pay them 
with the proceeds of the furniture, and then 
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invest the balance in some way for Miss Glennie’s 
benefit.” 

“TJ can perform the first clause in your bill,” 
answered the doctor, “ but the second will anni- 
hilate the third. Look here—and he drew a 

ket of letters from his pocket; they were the 
Prentical missives Florence had looked at and 
thrown aside. The clergyman drew in his breath 
when he saw them. ‘Tradesmen’s bills, to the 
amount of some two hundred and fifty pounds con- 
tracted within a few months! The clergyman and 
the doctor talked for a long time, and then the 
clergyman went home to the doctor’s house, and 
they both of them talked for a still longer time to 
Mrs. Gage, and the result of all this talking was, 
that Florence had to come and sit down and listen 
to a long story, which ended in the assurance, that 
she had nothing but her pension to depend on. 

It became now not only necessary to talk but 
to act. The Colunel’s things were advertised and 
sold. His house was placed in the landlord’s 
hands; for what could the landlord do but take 
it?—his debts were paid, and his child received 
five pounds as her inheritance. 

Months passed on and Christmas came, and 
‘with Christmas came Lady de Courcy. The 
Colonel had now been dead some time, and Lady 
de Courcy, who wanted Florence to embellish 
her house, agreed that she had mourned long 
enough, and “would be all the better for a little 
quiet society,’ and Florence seemed to be of the 
same opinion; so she packed up her things, or 
rather the ayah did it for her, and accepted Lady 
de Courcy’s invitation. 

The doctor and his wife were sorry to lose her, 
particularly for such a home, and they determiaed 
to keep their eye on her. This, however, was 
easier said than done. Between Lady de Courcy 
and Mrs. Gage there could be no sympathy; their 
habits, the tenour of their lives being different 
they never met in society; and as the former had 
no fancy for the plainly dressed and homely look- 
ing doctor’s wife, any private intercourse was not 
likely to ensue. Mrs. Gage did make one effort 
to see Florence. Florence received her kindly, 
but Lady de Courcy, although perfectly polite, 
evidently considered her a bore, and could not 
quite conceal the feeling. 

Several weeks passed, and Jersey was very gay. 
By degrees, Florence was induced to enter into 
this gaiety. First were small parties, “just two 
or three friends ;” these grew in number and ex- 
tent; and then came great flaring noisy balls. 
One of the latter class of entertainments was in 
contemplation, and Lady de Courcy had made up 
her mind to take Florence. Of course she could 
not leave off her mourning garb, but it might be 
modified; white crape instead of black, white 
roses, &c., &c., might surely be permissible now, 
for the Colonel had been dead nearly six months! 
& very long time !—could a child be expected to 
remember its parent longer than that? It seemed 
an antiquated notion. 
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It was the evening, and “two or three friends” 
had met at Lady de Courcy’s, and were discussing 
this same ball. ‘* You shall positively go with us 
on the 25th, Florence ;” were Lady de Courcy’s 
words; but Florence did not answer. “Come Sir 
Edward help me,” and she looked towards a 
gentleman who was regarding the beautiful 
Florence with admiring eyes. “ Willingly,” he 
replied, and he advanced every argument which 
folly, and vice perhaps, could suggest, but Florence 
would not yield; despite her love of gaiety there 
was much good feeling in her, and that gained the 
day, against Sir Edward; but now half-a-dozen 
other voices were raised, and then poor weak 
Florence began to waver. 

There was one thing however, which kept 
Florence back, and this one thing was, the silence 
of one voice in that room. Had he said “ go,” she 
would have consented at once, but he was silent, 
and she knew what his silence meant. She wished 
he would have spoken and told her what to do; 
he was the only person she esteemed in the island, 
the only person who ever spoke a word of advice 
to her; perhaps the only one who never paid her 
any compliment, but that of seeking her society 
whenever he could, and treating her like a sensible 
woman, 

Now as Harry Vane, the gentleman in question, 
will. figure prominently in this tale, he must have 
a particular notice. In person he was not remark- 
ably good-looking, at least he did not possess the 
red cheeks, black eyes, and long hair, which ladies 
generally admire; he was rather fair than other- 
wise, and his face was intellectual and expressive 
of deep feeling ; it was also truthful; you read in 
it all that was passing in the good, kind heart. He 
never attempted to conceal a feeling, his sentiments 
were all so honest that concealment was unneces- 
sary. With the fairer sex he was, however, an object 
of especial interest, for he was the rich man of the 
regiment stationed at Fort Regent, and having 
obtained his company, bid fair to die a General at 
least; so Captain Vane was considered a “ very 
good match,” and was in consequence very much 
sought. 

This however had nothing to do with Florence's 
partiality for him; she liked him for himself, and 
did not care one straw about his money. 

Meanwhile, the gay voices called on Florence 
for her decision. 

“Do go, Florence, do go,” resounded on all 
sides ; hut the one voice was silent still. 

Florence raised her eyes, and they involuntarily 
wandered to the corner were Harry Vane, osten- 
sibly occupied with a book, was sitting. Her 
eyes met his, which were fixed earnestly on her— 
he had evidently, although silent, taken great 
interest in the discussion. 


Her look appealed to him for an opinion; but 
he did not answer the appeal, he went on reading 
yA just as quietly as if she bad never looked 
at him. 
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Florence was angry; angry with herself for 
caring what he would think—angry with him for 
seeming sof to care how she acted; so turning 
from him, and towards her hostess, after afew gay 
words and pretences of refusal, she promised to 
go to the ball. 

Perhaps she entered into the scheme with more 
apparent warmth than she really felt, for she was 
piqued with Harry, and wished to hide this feeling 
under an assumed interest in the ball; but, not- 
withstanding all she said, her thoughts would 
return to that silent figure sitting so provokingly 
in the corner. She would have given the world 
to have gone up to him and said, with the inno- 
cence of a child, “ My dearest and best of friends, 
tell me how to act, and I will obey you;” and, 
perhaps, had she been alone, she might have given 
him a second look, which would have expressed 
the same; but with those gay friends round her, 
it was not to be thought of. So she remained 
miserable and dissatisfied, and assumed an air of 
levity which was foreign to her. 

The evening came to anend. The ladies put 
on their bonnets and shawls, for it was a walking 
soiree ; the gentlemen took their cigar cases from 
ther pockets, and then put them back again, 
remembering sorrowfully that they could not 
smoke, as they had to accompany their fair friends 
to their homes. 

Harry lingered until they had all left ; perhaps 
he could not bear their silly company, for he seemed 
in rather a miserable mood. He sat down by 
Lady de Courcy, and talked to her, but he took 
no notice of Florence. No visible notice, at 
least, although his eyes (unconsciously, of course) 
rested on her sweet face; and once or twice he 
answered “ no’’ for “ yes,”” and “ yes”’ for “ no,” in 
his conversation with Lady de Courcy. 

“Will you accompany us to the ball, Captain 
Vane ?” the latter asked. 

“You will have to go very early if I do; re- 
member that I, as one of the stewards, must be 
there in good time; but, if you do not mind that, 
I am at your service.” 

Lady de Courcy hesitated. The truth was, for 
purposes of her own, she was wavering between 
Harry and Sir Edward Bellinghame ; she decided in 
favour of the latter. 

“ Thank you,” she replied, with a very winning 
smile, for she wished to keep Harry in a good 
temper ; “thank you; but under the consideration 
of your being compelled this time to see the 
candelabra lit, I thiuk we must forego the pleasure 
of your escort, and enlist Sir Edward in our 
service.” 

Harry started, and looked uneasily at Florence. 
“Sir Edward,” he said, “Lady de Courcy, of 
course you are aware that Sir Edward is a married 
man,” 

Lady de Courcy bowed. 

“And that his reputation for gallantry makes 
him an undesirable companion ;” and he looked 
again at Florence, who was very demurely em- 





broidering a slipper. There was something elitter. 
tering on that same slipper—a tiny drop which 
the light of the lamp shone on—it looked very like 
a tear; but, of course, it could not be that. No. 
what should Florence have to weep about, What. 
ever it might be, however, Harry saw it ; and going 
up to her, took her hand kindly, meaning to wish 
her good night. 

It was a very strange coincidence that Lady de 
Courcy was called out of the room at that mo. 
ment; still more strange, that as soon as she had 
gone, Florence should have risen from her seat and 
stood by Harry. 


“You think,” she said, and her beautiful eyes 
sought his; “you think,’’-—but her voice would 
tremble; it was very provoking, when she wanted 
to say so much to him, and she kuew Lady de 
Courcy would soon be back. And Harry seemed 
to be as great a simpleton as herself, for he 
grasped her hands until he almost drove the rings 
into her little taper fingers; and instead of telling 
her what he thought, asked her in a whisper, as 
if he was afraid of any one else hearing what he 
had to say—* At what hour she would be at home 
and alone on the following day.” 


Florence answered (unintentionally, of course,) 
eleven o’clock; and then she remembered that 
she ought to say later, for Lady de Courcy never 
rose until one, and it seemed so odd for Florence 
to receive him alone; so she mentioned this to 
Harry, and proposed an alteration of the time, but 
he only laughed, and said, ‘‘ Eleven o’clock would 
suit him much better than a later hour ;’’ and he 
added, ‘“‘that she had better not mention his 
coming to Lady de Courcy, lest her ladyship 
should inconvenience herself by rising early to 
meet him.” 

Then he took his leave, and left some civil 
message about “good night,” &., for Lady de 
Courcy, who had not returned to the room. 

How nimbly Florence’s fingers went over the 
embroidery now, and how nimbly her thoughts 
flew over the events of the last quarter of an 
hour. But one o’clock was chimed by the por- 
celain construction on the chimuey-piece, and she 
remembered that needlework and thoughts must 
be put away for the night; so, taking her lamp, 
she went in search of Lady de Courcy, found 
her, delivered the message, and then seeking her 
own room, consigned herself to the disrobing care 
of the ayah. 


Florence could not sleep very well, but she did 
not remain in bed the following morning ; she rose 
as early, perhaps earlier, than usual. The clock 
in the drawing-room, she thought, had stopped-— 
the hands did not seem to move, but as it kept 
on ticking, she supposed that she was mistaken. 
At last there was a double knock at the door. 
It could not be Harry, for it still wanted a quarter 
to eleven. A well-known step, however, and an 
inquiry for herself, told her that it was Harry. 
Now, Florence felt very much inclined to rua 
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away, but she could not do it, for he was in the 

m. 
ore must have had a great deal to say to her, 
for he stayed at least two hours, (perhaps, though, 
he was only looking at her embroidery and her 
drawings all that time,) and before he left, he 
asked to see Lady de Courcy, and he stayed about 
half an hour with her; and at the end of that 
time he looked very happy, and on taking leave of 
Florence, instead of just shaking her hand, he kissed 
her forehead, and he had a right to do it, for she 
had given herself to him, and had promised to be 
his wife as soon as she could leave off her sable 
garments, and don something more becoming to a 
bride. 

And the ball! what advice did he give her ? 
None ; he gave her no advice, but he asked her to 
stay away ; not for his own sake, but—he spoke of 
her dead father, and in reverence for Ais memory, 
he urged herto give up this scene of revelry. 
She willingly acceded to the request, and when 
the evening came, and she heard the carriages 
rolling past, although she would much have liked 
to be there with Harry, she consoled herself with 
the idea that she had won his approbation, and 


would be rewarded by his smile on the following 
day. 


Twelve months have passed ; and the bells of St. 
Mark’s ring merrily, as a fair young bride steps 
into the carriage waiting for her at the church 
door. Her husband springs in after her, and as 
he looks at her lovely face, and removes the long 
white veil that he may see it more clearly, he 
clasps her to him, and thanks God for having 
given him such awife. And she looks so trust- 
ingly at him. He is the only friend she has on 
earth, and she loves him with all her heart and 
soul. 

The beautiful Mrs. Vane became an attractive 
feature in Jersey society. Her husbaud was rich, 
and he only thought of employing his money for 
her pleasure ; perhaps he was too indulgent to her, 
for he could deny her nothing—he literally wor- 
shipped her. Several months of happiness passed, 
and then the first frown of fortune fell on them. 
Harry’s father died, and died poor; he had not 
only lived up to, but exceeded his income, and he 
left his son nothing but his debts and a mortgaged 
estate. 

Harry sold the latter advantageously; paid off 
the mortgage, discharged the debts, and then found 
that he had only about two hundred a-year to live 
on besides his pay. It was a great blow to him, 
for he had been cruelly supplied with money by 
his father; and had been taught to believe that 
father’s wealth, which, of course, would descend 
to him, enormous, so it was a dreadful blow. He 
did not care for himself, but be could not bear to 
think of economy in regard to his wife. And Flo- 
rence, how did she bear it? At first she was 
frightened, and she had strange visions of being 
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obliged to wear cotton gowns, and eat her dinner 
with a steel fork; but these pictures vanished, 
and then when she heard that two hundred a-year 
still remained to them, she went to the other ex- 
treme, and believed there was no cause for unea- 
siness. Poor Harry! She was no companion for 
him in his distress. He wished she had some prac- 
tical earnestness of feeling, but she had none; so 
he bore his griefs alone. Even the ayah, who was 
housekeeper, cashier, and everything else in a 
domestic point of view, was more sympathetic, and 
could helphim now better than his Wife. But 
another trial awaited him ; his regiment was or- 
dered to India. He thought his heart would have 
broken, for Florence could not go with him, He 
was only to remain three years, and during that 
time he would be far up the country ; besides, he 
was now obliged to think of the expense; so he 
felt that he must leave her behind him. 

He went; andthe young wife was left alone. 
At first she could do nothing but weep; but in a 
little time her tears were dried; and the enemy 
of her better self, Lady de Courcy, again came 
forward, aod proposed their living together once 
more. Florence knew that Harry would have 
said, “‘ no,” had he been present, for he did not 
like Lady de Courcy; but he was not present, 
so Florence said ‘‘ yes,’’ and, in accordance with 
that “yes,” she soon after gave up her own house, 
and took up her abode with Lady de Courcy. 
Harry had placed the two hundred a-year at the 
disposal of Florence, and Lady de Courcy kuow- 
ing this, had her own reasons for wishing Florence 
to live with her. Time passed on; eighteen gay 
and giddy months flew away, and Florence became 
more and more heedless. Led away by excite- 
ment, she lived on the admiration of the moment ; 
and slander at last raised its voice against her, and 
coupled her name with that of the greatest roué 
of St. Helier’s, Sir Edward Bellinghame, who, 
always with her, always by her side, gloried in 
that report, which, gratifying to him, was ruin, 
disgrace to her. Christmas came, and Christmas 
bills—tradesmen were pressing. Besides her 
debts contracted jointly with Lady de Courcy, she 
had large bills of her own. She wrote to her hus- 
band’s lawyer (at Lady de Courcy’s request) for 
money ; the demand ‘was refused, with the intima- 
tion that her account was: already so very much 
overdrawn that he could not advance her anything 
more at present. She took the letter to Lady de 
Courcy, who, on reading it, looked horror-struck. 

“Good Heavens, Florence!” she exclaimed, 
“what are we to do? We must have money, or 
the furniture will be seized before the week is out ; 


you must borrow some in St. Helier’s.”’ 


Florence started. 

“You must borrow some,” continued her lady- 
ship, “ Sir Edward Bellinghame would lend you 
any amount,” 

Florence turned deadly pale. Sir Edward 
ee she replied; “why him of all 
others ?” 











“ Because you have influence over him ; because 
he lives on your words, your looks, because he is 
infatuated by you; nay, Florence, I will speak 
plainly ; the desperate circumstances in which we 
are placed need a desperate remedy; so I say go 
to him, because he loves you, and would lose his 
soul to help you.” 

Florence stood as in a dream, cold and colour- 
less as a marble statue. Lady de Courcy conti- 
nued—* Go to him ; tell him how we are circum- 
stanced ; tell him that ruin, disgrace stare us in 
the face; tell him he can save us, you, from 
this.” 

But Florence still seemed deaf to her words. 
Again Lady de Courcy addressed her, grasping 
her arm as she did so. 

“ Florence, will you save me? T have brought 
this ruin on me for your sake,” [what lying so- 
phistry] “ will you not help me out of it ?” 

One word, only one word, fell from the pale lips 
of Florence ; it sounded like the voice of the dead, 
so hollow was its tone. 

** Yes,” was that word, which crushed Florence 
to the earth, raised her worthless companion to 
the skies. Lady de Courcy began to utter her 
thanks, but Florence stopped her. 

That evening, a closely veiled and graceful 
figure drove to Sir Edward’s house. On inquiry 
he proved to be at home; she entered and was 
shown to the drawing-room. 

Sir Edward rose as she came in, and a surprised 
look of delight lit up bis face, as he recognised 
her. “To what am I to attribute the unexpected 
pleasure of this visit, my dear Mrs. Vane;” he 
said, as taking her hand he lead her to a seat. 

“To necessity,” she replied, as, refusing to be 
seated, she remained standing before him, “to an 
humiliating necessity, the consequence of a 
thoughtless, almost vicious career. Sir Edward, I 
come at the express request of Lady de Courcy to 
borrow money of you. Do not interrupt me if 
you please, hear me to the end; let my shame be 
complete, the measure of my disgrace filled up. 
This affair must be a mere business transaction 
between us; nay, no protestations I beg, I deem 
them insulting—I am little versed in such matters, 
but you will probably inform me what acknowledg- 
ment you would take from a stranger for a sum of 
money borrowed ?” 

“TI will have no acknowledgment from you, 
none but such as will live in your memory; none 

‘but your gratitude,’’ he replied. 

“Then,” she said, and her look expressed her 
unalterable determination; “then, I can accept no 
aid from you; the world would be disposed to 
interpret my gratitude uncharitably ; my bus- 
band’s name demands, that you receive from me 
such a receipt or promise of payment as will mark 
the nature of this transaction, prove its purity. 
Now Sir Edward I ask you on these terms to 
tend me the sum Lady de Courcy named as sufli- 
cient to defray all immediate claims; will you do 
so 
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“Tf you will accept my help on no other con. 
ditions, I will; but why are you so changed to. 
night ?—so different to yourself, so stern, so proud, 
so cold; now do yield, let me feel that———” 

She silenced him. 

‘I will tell you why I am ‘ changed,’ she re. 
plied, “ because to-day, for the first time in my 
life, I have felt the need of change; ‘stern’ because 
the cirumstances in which I am placed require to 
be sternly dealt with ; ‘cold,’ because that feeling 
which you misinterpreted, misunderstood, a mere 
buoyancy of heart, a heedless flow of spirits, 
which was misconstrued, perhaps, by you into 
something worse, is gone—gone forever. Thought- 
lessness and vice, although frequently wearing the 
same garb, are not necessarily always found together, 
Gay and wild I have been—inexcusably, culpably 
so; but vicious I am not. Men of the world, such 
as you, whose notions of purity have been gradually 
worn down by that world’s experience, flatter 
themselves that they understand woman’s nature, 
and judging our sex thus, do us vile injustice. 
Sir Edward, we shall not meet after this night; 
my attorney will repay you the sum I have bor. 
rowed ; but as my parting charge I tell you, when 
you see some poor silly moth fluttering round the 
glitter of the world, when you hear the voice of 
slander raised against her, have the courage to 
dissent from that voice, and think, even thus once 
men spoke of Florence Vane, yet she stood firm in 
the hour of trial. Now then, the notes if you 
please, two hundred will be sufficient. Will you 
be kind enough to draw up a promise of payment P” 
He did so, and she signed it. ‘ You will give me 
the duplicate of this promise, with a statement 
that the original is in your possession ; your copy 
may be lost, in which case, this will remain, 
proving that in a mere business light I have asked 
this sum. Thank you, and now, good-night.” 

She held out her hand to him—he took it, and 
wrung it with a far more intense and better feeling 
than he wouid have done a few minutes before. 
He had learnt to esteem, to reverence the woman, 
whom he had hitherto considered a mere bauble— 
a beautiful toy. 

Florence appeared to have suddenly changed her 
nature. No longer the butterfly of society, she 
tried to understand the tenour and extent of her 
embarrassments; but alas! the evil consequences 
of the whole system of her life (or rather the 
want of system), could not be undone in a single 
day. Think as she would, she could see nothing 
except that her debts amounted to many hundreds, 
and she had only two to discharge them. 

A month passed—a month of misery ; people 
began to talk of the pecuniary difficulties of the 
beautiful Mrs. Vane and the gay Lady de Courcy. 
The visit of the former to Sir Edward had by 
some means transpired, and sneers, and hints, and 
cold looks were bestowed on Florence, who, no 
longer able to entertain, now seemed to be con- 
sidered a legitimate mark for the envy and ill 
nature which her beauty had all along excited. 
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She was now “forgotten” in invitations; un- 
avoidably left out of parties of pleasure; she did 
not regreé the parties, but she felt the intended 
slight. At last, one day the post brought her an 
Indian letter. She tore it open; it announced her 
husband’s return—sick—ill almost unto death ; he 
sought his native country as the last hope of 
life. With an aching heart she read the letter. 
What a homé for him to come to; what a tale for 
him to hear! Harry Vane, one of the most 
honourable men in the world, to find his wife an 
outcast, her name sullied, overloaded with debts, 
—not the consequence of misfortune, but of folly! 
—it was horrible to think of. 


She read the letter over again; his words were, 
“T am off for England; almost as soon as this 
arrives, I shall be with you.” 

She dreaded his return! And that it should 
come to this, that she should now fear to meet 
him from whom, only two years since, it had been 
agony to part! Sad evidence of the world’s trans- 
muting power. 

And now, day by day, she expected him, Ano- 
ther letter came; it was from England—he was 
there, and the next packet would bring him to 
Jersey; it did so. The morning was cold and 
rainy, and the wind screamed away as the packet 
rounded the pier. Florence stood there in all 
the wind, and rain, and storm ; she cared for none, 
the tumult of her own mind was greater than all. 
Her straining eyes were bent on the deck of that 
vessel. There, wrapped up in a large grey cloak, 
stood he whom she had come to meet, looking so 
pale and ill, 


The cables are thrown to the shore; the packet 
grates against the side of the pier. She waits no 
longer; her rapid feet fly down those slippery 
steps, across the plank, scarcely yet steadied by 
the sailor’s hands, on to the deck; in another 
moment she is clasped in her husband’s arms. She 
remembers only that she is with him; she clings 
to him as if from some hidden danger—answers 
none of his questions, but clings, and sobs, and 
clings again. . . . 

Harry knew the truth. He loved his wife more 
dearly than aught on earth, but he looked on her 
with altered feelings; his trust in her was over. 
Friends whispered to him of her faults, and told 
him of her errors; “for her good and his happi- 
ness,’’ they spoke of Sir Edward Bellinghame ; and, 
while expressing their perfect belief in the lady’s 
innocence, advised him to forbid her even speaking 
to the gay baronet. All these whispers told on 
Harry. But now came the last blow. Florence 
had never confessed to her husband her debt to 
Sir Edward. The duplicate of the receipt which 
he had given her still remained in her possession. 
Instead of sending it to the attorney, she had placed 
it in her workbox; there it lay, forgotten for a 
while, now to appear and, vampire-like, suck the 
remaining drop of comfort from that heart-broken 
man, 





He was sitting by his wife, as usual, silent and 
brooding, when his fingers unconsciously turning 
over the contents of the workbox, this paper, from 
some cause or other, attracted his attention, and he 
took it up. With an eager, hasty movement, 
Florence attempted to snatch it from him; but he 
held it tightly in his grasp, as he scanned its 
contents. 

* Florence, what does this mean ?’’ he said, as 
he pointed to the name of Sir Edward ; “ Florence, 
in the name of God, I command you to tell me the 
truth—Was this the price of your guilt ?” 


“ Harry,” she cried, as she knelt before him ; 
“ Harry, for Heaven’s own love, in Heaven’s own 
charity, believe me; I have been most culpably 
thoughtless, but never guilty. No, not even in 
thought has my faith ever for one moment wandered 
from you; and any vicious act, you dare not impute 
to me.”” She raised her face and looked at him ; 
there was the dignity of truth in those eyes; he 
believed her. 

“Florence,” he answered, “I am thankful for those 
words; your debts, your extravagance, I can for- 
give; your infamy would have killed me. Never- 
theless, this, (and he pointed to the paper) is a 
grave affair. The terms of intimacy between my 
wife and this man must have been great, ere she 
could have sought and accepted belp from him. I 


must see him on this subject—must redeem my 


honour which has been pawned to him. No 
words, Florence; it shall be so. To-morrow 
morning I go to England to obtain the means of 
liquidating that debt.” 


She was going to say something, but he silenced 
her. ‘No remonstrance, Florence, I beg; you 
only add to my misery by each word you utter. It 
is late, go to your bed; you look jaded—and well 
you may.” 

He kissed her forehead tenderly ; led her to the 
door ; and then, when he had watched her upstairs, 
returned to the drawing-room, and sat down to 
decide, not only on the arrangements of the journey 
of the following day, but also on the course of his 
future life. 

The dawn found bim still there; in another two 
hours he was on his road to England. 


He lingered long in the British island. Florence 
heard from him occasionally, but his letters were 
short and cold. At length he came back, without 
giving her any notice of his return. Not choosing 
to enter the house of the worn out votary of the 
world, who had been the ruin of his wife, he went 
to an hotel, and desired Florence to join him there. 
She did so. 


She was very much changed in appearance since 
mi ac eer sg edie) wens oye 
and weak; and her beautiful face had an 
care-worn look. He placed arm round her 


his 
waist, and drew her towards him; and she lean 
her head on his shoulder, and rested there, as 
child might lie on its mother’s breast. 
There was an unusual weight on her spirits, 
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dread, a fear of something, she knew not what,—a 
presentiment that she would not be with him long. 
She tried to speak, but there was a choking sob in 
her throat. And Harry—his lips quivered, and 
tears rolled down his manly cheeks. But time 
was fleeting, and he had much to say to her. 

“ Florence” he began “look here ;’’ and he drew 
a paper from his pocket, and placed it before her. 
I have seen Sir Edward; there is your receipt 
(pointing to the paper); your debt to him is paid, 
Now, you must heed well all I have to say, for I 
am going to speak to you of your future life. 
Your debts, those in which that woman has involved 
you, amount to a large sum; this pocket book 
contains money for the purpose of liquidating them. 
That money is taken from the little I saved out 
of my father’s estate. I need not tell you that the 
withdrawal of this amount takes considerably from 
your income; but you will have enough to live on 
respectably,— not extravagantly. Let the past be 
a warning for the future.” 

He stopped: there seemed to be something 
which he could not utter lingering on his mind,— 
twice he tried to speak, but his voice failed him. 
At last, with a great effort he conquered his emo- 
tion. ‘Florence,’ he continued, “there is one 
circumstance connected with this painful business 
which you have to learn yet. The diminution in 
our income to a rich man would be nothing; to 
me it is a serious affair. I cannot afford to live an 
idle life; I must work again. I am going to leave 
you. I have applied for—have obtained an ap- 
pointment ; I leave for India within a fortnight.” 

She clung to him; she looked into his face with 
a wild vacant stare, as if she did not understand 
him; “ Harry,” at length she exclaimed, when she 
could find utterance, *‘ you are going to leave me; 
going to India again—you, sick and ill, and need- 
ing care; why not take me with you? Harry! 
for the love of Heaven, by the affection you once 
bore me, I implore you to let me be your com- 
panion! don’t leave me, Harry; don’t leave me 
here again!” She threw her arms round his neck, 
and clung frantically to him. 

“ My poor, erring wife !’”—and he looked on her 
beseeching face—‘ Florence, loved as dearly now, 
as if you had never sinned against me, I would 
give this right hand to have you by my side; the 
thought of parting from you has well nigh cost me 
my life; but I have battled with my resolution, 
conquered myself. I cannot, dare not, wil/ not, 
my darling, expose you to the dangers of the 
station to which I am appointed. The climate is 
unhealthy, the whole district is the scene of blood- 
shed; no Englishwoman could face such a life as 
would await her there. If you love me still, and 
would spare me pain, cease to urge me ; turn away 
those dear beseeching eyes; they unman me”— 
and he wiped the drops from his own cheeks. 
“One word more, Florence, not as a reproach, but 
as something which selfishness prompts me to place 
in your mind, that it my dwell there. During the 
years I was away from you, your image never left 
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my heart. Oh! could you only know how I have 
longed to be with you again; how I counted the 
days, hours, minutes, till [ should reach you; the 
rapture with which I clasped you to my heart on 
that cold, wet deck, you would realise the agony of 
this hour, when I must part from you for ever ; 
you would understand the terrible, heart-rending 
sacrifice I make in leaving you. [I tell you this, 
my wife, to prove that my affection for you is as 
deep, as lasting, as ever.” 

He ceased. Hour after hour passed, and she lay 
there in his arms, so still, so calm, so quiet, that 
had it not been for her quick and hurried breathing, 
and the almost painful grasp of her tightening hand, 
he might have thought her dead. 

She neither spoke nor wept—he fancied she 
slept—but when he looked at her, her eyes were 
wide open, and fixed with a glassy stare: the lips 
were compressed, and her nostrils dilated. 

Suddenly she roused herself, and tried to smile 
at him. 

“ Harry !” she began—and she spoke with eager 
restlessness,—“ Harry! the vivid pictures which 
have been chasing each other through my brain, 
have made me forget time. You will tell me the 
name of the ship you sail in, my husband ? I shall 
watch her course”— 

“She is called the Water Lily.” 

“ Does she sail from London ?” 

“No; from Southampton.” 

“ Have you taken your passage ?” 

“ Yes.” 

There was a long pause, and then she spoke 
again. 

“ Harry; will you grant me one last favour ?”” 

“Tf I can, I will.” 

“ Will you take Fazia with you? She pines for 
her country; indeed, indeed, you will make me 
happy by saying yes.” 

“ Do you really mean this ?” 

“T do.” 

“Then I will take her.’’ 

He looked at his watch. It was six o’clock. 
At seven the packet sailed. Florence insisted on 
going with him to the pier. She left the room to 
put on her bonnet and shawl, and tell the ayah to 
come with her. She remained away some time, 
and when she returned her eyes were heavy with 
tears. s , 

“T have told Fazia that you will take her to her 
own Indian land, Harry,” she said, “and she is 
joyful at the thought. You will be sure not to go 
without her.”” There was a startling eagerness in 
her look—a wildness, which alarmed him. ‘“ Pro- 
mise me, Harry, that you will not leave England 
without her.” 

“I do promise you, sacredly, that I will not quit 
those shores without Fazia.” 

He answered her earnestly, for a horrible sus- 
picion was rising in him. He thought her mind 
must be wandering; for now, although his heart 





was breaking at the idea of leaving her, she seemed 
to be unmindful of the fact; her whole anxiety 
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qas absorbed in the idea of the ayah returning again 
to her native land. 

And, once more, he hears the great packet bell 
toll; it sounded like the knell of his departing 
happiness. One more clasp of the hand; one 
more kiss ; one more uttered prayer to Heaven— 
and he was gone. She watched him as long as 
her straining eyes could see him; and when she 
could no longer distinguish him from the other 
passengers, she watched the packet which contained 
hin; then, when that was lost in the distant 
horizon, she turned with a deep and heavy sigh to 
the Indian. 

“Home now, dear nursie,’’ she said, as she 
drew the dark hand within her arm, “ home now, 
and prepare for your departure. But first to Dr. 
Gage, for I have work for him.” 

The next fortnight was a busy one—for the 
ayah had to prepare for her departure, and Flo- 
rence, to whom inactivity now seemed insupport- 
able, occupied herself with, and (through the help 
of Dr Gage) succeeded in understanding, her 
various debts. She seemed to have become a 
complete woman of business. At the end of the 
week, every account had been examined and dis- 
charged, Florence was clear of the Jersey world 
—and a good round sum still remained comfortably 
in the pocket-book. 

It was a warm July evening; one of those 
glowing sunsets, when the sky is a blaze of glory ; 
when a misty languor fills the air, and the buzzing 
of the insect world seems to add to the lulling 
feeling of the moment. 

The Water Lily, every sail set, every rope in 
order, Jay on the unruffled bosom of the Southamp- 
ton river. Like a graceful thing of life, she moved 
to the gentle ripple of the tide. 

Aud now a cheer arises from the shore as, her 
sails catching the breeze, she glides slowly onwards, 
and takes her first step on her long, long, southern 
course. On, and on, down that wide river, past 
the wooded coast of Hampshire and the rocky Isle 
of Wight—on still, till the dangerous Needles are 
passed—on again, until all sight of land is lost and 
—she is fairly off to sea. 

The sun had set; but there was that streak of 
light in the horizon which often lingers, as if he 





were loth to withdraw all his glory from a dark- 
ened world. The moon was in her infancy, and 
her pure crescent rose apparently from the ocean, 
while the stars—Heaven’s own diamonds —glit- 
tered on the deep blue canopy of the sky. There 
was stillness, silence round—for the hour was late, 
and the passengers, all save one, had gone to rest. 
He, with folded arms and heaving breast, still paced 
that vessel’s deck. He seemed in deep misery, for 
occasionally a sigh,—and such a sigh,—would 
burst from him. ; 

“If I could only have brought her with me,” 
he said, as, resting in his weary walk, he leant 
against the side of the vessel; “If I could only 
have kept her dear face before me; shielded her 
from want, and care, and misery,—but it would 
have broken her heart, poor child, to have taken 
her away from all and asked her to share my 
dismal home.” There was a sob, and then a little 
hand was placed on his shoulder, He turned. 
Florence stood beside him. Once more she was 
clasped to his heart ; once more she rested on his 
breast ; she was with him again, never to be parted 
from him, except by death. 


The manuscript was finished ; but a note attached 
to it ran thus :— 

- “T told you, some weeks since that the present 
story would exemplify a principle. Now, as I 
entertain a vivid remembrance of a certain lady’s 
obtusity, as to why the “ Daisy” of Grouville was 
called the “ Daisy,” I fear the exemplification of 
the principle I mention in the foregoing tale may 
remain a mystery. I shall offer one remark, prefer 
one question, which may lead to the solution of 
the same. What was the cause of Florence Vane’s 
almost insane conduct ? And did she obtain the 
object for which she sacrificed her husband’s hap- 
piness ?”” 

“ Two questions, and no remark,” I soliloquised. 
However, I am not going to destroy the poetry of 
the tale by appending to it a moral treatise. 

But the “ moral treatise” thrust itself before my 
mind, and, clinging there, gave rise in the end to 
a train of thought, which at last induced me to say 
to the pleasant little Island of Jersey—Farewell ! 








CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


A rewweeks since a railway train in the neighbour- 
hood of London was run into by the engine of a 
succeeding train, and twelve or thirteen persons 
were killed. An additional number were grievously 
injured. The accident occurred to a number of 
Sunday excursionists, and arose probably from the 
Officials being overworked on that day. 

In the succeeding week a number of individuals 
had formed a party to an island on the Severn. 





They were to return by a bridge of boats. The 
centre boat gave way, and ten or more persons 
who had been engaged in a commendable manner, 
only to a Jate hour, were drowned. 

Nearly at the same time, asteamer left Quebec 
for Montreal, with nearly four hundred passengers, 
who crossed the Atlantic in search of Canadian 
homes, chiefly from Scotland. The steamer had 
made only short progress on the broad St. Law- 
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renee, when fire caught the wood-work, and the 
vessel became unmanageable. Two hundred per- 
sons were burned or drowned, the fire or the water 
taking in some cases one of a family, in others, 
leaving only one ; while those who were saved from 
the burning wreck were left destitute at the very 
threshold of their future home. The three events 
form the principal accidents, as they are termed, of 
a month. “ Accidental” erroneously describes the 
negligence by which in each case they occurred. 
They were the consequences of carelessness—cul- 
pable and punishable carelessness—and a reckless 
disregard of life is the origin of more than one-half 
of the great accidents that from day to day occur 
in our own and in other lands, The steamer is 
said to have been on fire before leaving Quebec, 
and its destruction is supposed to have been caused 
by the erroneous use of timber work, altogether 
unprotected, near the furnace. Another and rival 
steamer was slightly in advance ; and therefore the 
furnace was heated rapidly for a race. This is the 
common supposition, and it is probably true. 
The fire in the harbour may have been extin- 
guished before the vessel commenced the upward 
voyage; but the warning was neglected. Severe 
punishment was awarded in Scotland to the sur- 
viving officers of a wrecked steamer, who were 
charged with negligence and recklessness in work- 
ing their vessel ; and until the American and Co- 
lonial officers meet punishment instead of sympathy 
for affairs of this nature, hundreds -of passengers 
will continue occasionally to be burned or drowned 
in maintaining races on the rivers, that on an 
average, perhaps, do not save twenty minutes in 
as many hours. 

The railway companies of this country have 
recently been fined heavily in the form of damages 
on the occurrence of accidents, arising from the 
omission of duties by their servants, and in addi- 
tion to the loss by the destruction of their own 
property; but it does not appear that these in- 
flictions have convinced them that the employ- 
ment of an adequate number of servants is the 
cheaper mode of conducting their business. They 
accept the risk fora doubtful, and certainly a very 
small gain, in the meantime; and they will only 
abandon that course by the pecuniary pressure of 
verdicts. Personal punishment has been proposed 
as the better security for safe travelling, but it only 
reaches subordinates, for the real authors of the 
mischief cannot be held personally ¢esponsible for 
the acts of their servants; although the latter 
may have been selected from an inferior class, may 
be too few for the work, or wrought down into 
absolute stupidity at the time. 

The mail at the close of last month brought 
lamentable intelligence from India. At Delhi and 
Meerut the mutinies of native soldiers had been 
attended by cruelties of a very gross kind, and by 
the death of European ladies and children. The 
slaughter of men in combat by mutineers might 
require a red retribution. The slaughter of ladies 
and children is another kind of wrong for which 
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Europeans, or certainly Europeans of the West, 
admit and ask no apology and no excuse. [t 
closes for ever, or for all time, the door of 
mercy. The reply to that is the extermination of 
the parties engaged in the offence. This opinion 
was plain and settled from the first intimation of 
these murders received by telegraph. Next dayorders 
were out, and regiments engaged in preparations 
for the circum-Africa voyage. Vessel after vessel 
departs with its many armed men. Years will 
come and pass before any of them can look on 
home, and homely scenes again. Many of them 
will “return no more.” An army of twenty-five 
thousand men are under orders for the East ; and 
armies of double or treble that number will follow, 
if they be needed. The slaughters of the past 
will be obliterated in those of the future; and the 
mutineers of Delhi will learn months hence, if 
they have not learned ere now, that the western 
arm may be distant, but is-strong; and western 
wrath often cool, but when cool, most stern and 
terrible in its dealings. 

A comparison between the importance of these 
events is scarcely practicable. The first, second, and 
third comprehend a known quantity of suffering, or 
one that might be ascertained; but the fourth 
implies consequences that no man could estimate, 
and that already greatly transcend those of a cala- 
mitous accident, even of the greatest magnitude. 

The interest felt in the accidental calamities, or 

even in the revolt, has been very limited indeed, 
when contrasted with that bestowed on crime and 
its history. If mystery be an inciting element 
in popular feeling, the Indian mutiny has mysteries 
that might gorge the greatest appetite for horrible 
tales. Still the death of one person by poison, 
and the consequent danger to the life of another, 
has occupied a larger portion of “ British reading” 
during the month, than the thrilling histories of the 
catastrophe on the Jumna. 

That case will form one among the celebrated 
causes of the century, and its termination has 
even enhanced its interest; yet the public sentiment 
on these subjects requires amendment, for it seems 
most unreasonable that the crimes of two indivi- 
duals, confined closely to their personal proceed- 
ings, should occupy a greater part in the public 
mind than events that involve almost necessarily 
the lives of ten thousand men. 

The case of William Palmer, of Rugeley, was 
not more notorious last year than the trial of 
Madeleine Smith in the present month; but the 
result has been different, and the romance of the 
Glasgow trial involves a class of considerations 
remote from the gambling and horse racing that 
induced the Staffordshire crime. 

The prisoner, whose trial in Edinburgh com- 
menced on the last day of June, and ended on the 
9th of July, was a young lady, not more than 
twenty-one years of age, the daughter of a pro- 
fessional gentleman in Glasgow, very highly and 
widely celebrated in his profession, and occupying 
an excellent position in society. The accused girl 
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had been celebrated for personal attractions, even 
in a town which olaims to be the second in the 
empire. At the ead of January last she had en- 

to marry a partner in one of the oldest 
mercantile firms in that city—a man of great com- 
mercial reputation—and matters proceeded in the 
usual way for nearly two months, when a horrible 
disclosure occurred. 

The lady had a prior friend, occupying a different 
position, certainly, from her own, or from that of 
her second suitor — a subordinate clerk in a 
Glasgow house—who died suddenly on the 23rd 
of March, and was found to have been, poisoned 
by a gigantic dose of arsenic. The connexion of 
Madeleine Smith with his death was established, 
so far as that he would not have died in Glasgow 
on that day, except for a note which she had written, 
requesting him to meet her. She evidently wrote 
that note in ignorance of his absence from town, 
and appointed Saturday night, the 21st, for their 
meeting. He was at Bridge of Allan, some thirty 
miles out of Glasgow, and only received this note 
on the morning of the 22nd of March. This cir- 
cumstance was not explained when the tale found 
its way into the newspapers, and was told with 
exaggerations and mystifications in every house- 
hold; and so it was clear to the apprehension of 
every gossip in the land, and the several millions 
of good people who decry and eschew the frailty of 
gossiping, that a young lady had very deliberately 
murdered one lover in order that she might marry 
another, and a wealthier friend ; for it was ascer- 
tained that she had made three separate purchases 
of arsenic some time previously to the death of her 
earlier acquaintance, and in each instance, under 
a false pretence. 

The evidence on the trial proved the facility of 
obtaining this poison in Glasgow. Storekeepers 
at chemical and print works admitted that they 
place large quantities of arsenic in open casks in 
their warehouses. ‘The persons engaged in their 
business, and even visitors, have access to these 
casks, and those who have them more particularly 
under their charge admit that they could not dis- 
cover the abstraction of considerable quantities. 
The phrase, in their language, means quantities 
that would destroy a battalion of men or a 
squadron of horses. They keep and sell, or use, 
this mineral poison, not by the ounce or the pound, 
but in tons. These circumstances must have been 
generally known before this trial; yet the Legis- 
lature in endeavouring to regulate the sale of 
poisons, some time since, confined their measure 
exclusively to apothecaries’ shops; or obedience to 
its enactments has been confined to them alone ; 
yet the business done by druggists in this par- 
ticular poison must be very limited indeed, when 
contrasted with its delivery and use for manufac- 
turing purposes. 

The comparative ignorance of the world evinced 
by the legal and scientific gentlemen engaged in 
“forwarding the ends of justice,” in this case, 
would be amusing, if it might not possibly lead to 
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somebody being hanged without adequate cause or 
clear evidence. The legal gentlemen proved the 
purchase of arsenic by Madeleine Smith in twe 
shops on three days, without concealment ; for, in 
each case a receipt was signed, and in one of them 
the arsenic was charged to her father’s account, 
The purchases were alleged to be made for the 
destruction of rats at their country house, but the 
gardener there proved that they had no rats to be 
destroyed, and the arsenic was said to be used for 
cosmetic purposes, by solation and washing with 
arsenicated water. Some medical men alleged 
that the custom was very dangerous, and they are 
correct ; because the face is the object of cosmetic 
attention, and arsenicated water can neither be 
beneficial for the eyes, nor in close proximity with 
the mouth ; but the assertion that it would pro- 
duce immediate and injurious consequences on the 
skin, although benevolently intended perhaps, was 
erroneous. One medical gentleman on the oppo- 
site side prepared a wash, and chivalrously operated 
on his own hands and face to prove the error of 
his opponent. He was successful, for no apparent 
evil befel their texture; yet the Lord Advocate 
assured him that he might yet suffer for his 
argumentum ad hominem in his person. 

The worthy doctor might have been spared this 
danger by any one of five hundred witnesses who, 
in the present state of science, require to use 
arsenicated mixtures, with no design whatever on 
their complexions, but in the ordinary course of 
their labour. The artizans in more than one trade, 
or the shepherds in the pastoral districts, bring 
this poison not for a few moments, but for hours, 
into contact with their arms and hands in their 
common duties. They do not immediately meet 
with any inconvenience from its use, but it must 
be opposed to their general health, and would be 
still more dangerous if the skin were broken. 
The discovery of a substitute for its use in these cases 
would be an achievement worthy of science, but 
the differences among the scientific witnesses re- 
specting the possibility of doing what is done 
daily, by hundreds of honest artizans and shepherds, 
in their calling, were not calculated to inspire con- 
fidence in scientific opinions. 

The practice could only be followed by extremely 
foolish persons for cosmetic purposes; especially 
as the object sought—a piece of unhealthy decep- 
tion—cannot be obtained by that risk; for those 
who are obliged to allow this mixture to get into 
connexion with their arms and hands are unable 
to see any advantage, or anything whatever, im- 
mediately resulting from its use; but that fact 
merely shows “the possibility’’ of having done 
what some gentlemen professed to doubt could 
have been effected ; and what other gentlemen do 
not seem to know is performed, on a large scale 
daily, at their doors, not certainly upon the face, 
for that must be hazardous; although not for the 
cutaneous reasons suggested in these examinations, 

The case was considered a complete and re 
markable example of circumstantial evidence, 
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Public feeling was roused against the prisoner and 
the crime. A host of crown lawyers and their 
clerks were employed in the collection of more 
evidence, and the prepartion of papers. The trial 
was removed to the High Court of Justiciary, and 
yet the prisoner was obliged in Scotch phraseology 
“to run her letters,” which, being translated into 
our modern language means to avail herself of an 
old Scotch law, whereby if the crown do not pro- 
ceed to the trial of an accused person within the 
time allowed by law after the accused has given 
notice of the wish to be tried, the proceedings ter- 
minate. That law was the safeguard of Scotland, 
against those imprisonments, before trial for inde- 
finite periods that disgrace continental countries ; 
and was adopted for political purposes probably, 
although it has been applied to all cases. 

Emile L’Angelier, was a person of thirty years 
of age, a native of Jersey, who was in Edinburgh 
in 1851, in search of a situation as a seedsman. 
His father was a market gardener in Jersey, and 
he had come to Scotland in the hope of obtaining 
employment. He indulged in vague statements of 
former greatness among the persons in Edinburgh, 
whom he knew, and those whom he met in Dundee, 
where he obtained the employment that he required. 
He had fought in the revolutionary collisions of 
France, and although a native of Jersey where 
the vernacular is not very pure, he spoke French 
sufficiently well to convince his friends in Dundee, 
that he might have gone through the adventures 
in France which he related. He seemed to be 
more fortunate in attracting the attention of ladies 
than of employers. He had an affair of the heart 
in France; but that was perhaps apocryphal. An 
English lady of eminent wealth—not the least 
useful attraction—had next stolen his heart, and 
then trifled with his affections in a manner that 
drove him mad, sent him running wild through the 
country for fourteen days, and induced him to 
contemplate suicide. A lady of Fife had next 
reciprocated his tender regards, and after promising 
to make the refugee happy, had prudently gone 
and made herself happy with some other person, 
whom she married in a most commonplace manner. 
This additional misfortune was one of the more 
prominent in a life of disappointment connected 
with females. 

L’Angelier, while in Dundee, boasted that he 
used arsenic—that there was no danger in it—and 
that it improved the complexion. This circum- 
stance was established upon unimpeachable evidence 
during the trial. His character altogether was of 
a kind that even the Lord-Advocate gave up as 
entirely indefensible, in his accusation of Miss 
Smith. 

L’Augelier, as he appeared in Glasgow some 
years since, occupied the position of a junior pack- 
ing clerk in the house of Huggins and Co. He 
was a person Of insinuating address, and assumed, 
in some quarters, religious professions and views. 





His character appears to have been broadly mixed, 
for one of hiis friends broke off the acquaintance, 


upon the occurrence of his own marriage, and 
on the score that something, which might not jar 
with bachelor habits, was unbecoming in married 
life. He was frequently ill; but he seemed able 
to gather up his spirits after each complaint, and, 
somehow, procured introductions to persons of good 
standing in society, and to others of none. His 
prospects as a junior clerk at thirty years of age 
were not peculiarly good ; and he appeared to have 
no better quality than vanity, which bore him 
through his difficulties well. 

Madeleine Hamilton Smith, when she returned 
from school to her father’s house, was a girl of 
eighteen to nineteen years of age. She was casually 
introduced to L’Angelier in the street by a young 
friend. He improved the opening, and having 
corrupted this young girl’s mind by a clandestine 
acquaintance, and a correspondence conducted 
against her father’s will, she stood, at twenty one 
years of age, for nine days at the bar of her coun- 
try’s highest court, charged with the murder of the 
man who, moving in a very different sphere in 
society from that in which she had been for some 
years esteemed and respected, had been her seducer. 

This was the charge supported by an array of 
eighty to ninety witnesses, by all the talent of 
the Crown lawyers: and by a complicated chain of 
circumstantial evidence, which was nevertheless 
defective alike in fact and motive; as was instinc- 
tively felt by the audience as the proceedings went 
on to the close, ending in a verdict of not guilty on 
one point and not proven on the others —a verdict 
received in a singular manner for a Scotch Court 
by long and loud applause; but a verdict which 
might have been reversed if Madeleine Smith had 
been absolutely friendless and poor. 

Therefore the proceedings are extremely im- 
portant, for they show the danger of trusting 
implicitly to circumstantial evidence. For that 
reason, and for another, we propose to notice the 
leading features of this trial, and we may follow 
the track of the Lord Advocate’s speech as the 
best guide in the matter. We shall not reproduce 
the correspondence read in the court, or minister 
in any manner to the minds disessed, that find 
pleasure in tracing the mazes of moral pollution; 
or, to another class who live upon the details of 
horrible tragedies. But this strange trial, and 
the strange events in which it originated, pos- 
sess characteristics of enduring and public inte- 
rest, 

The second reason which induces us to notice 
the proceedings on the trial is its treatment by 
the public prosecutors. The letters and papers 
found in the desk and the drawers of the poi- 
soned man were not inventoried. They were 
handed from one person to another. The clerks 
might even have taken the letters home for 
their own amusement and the gratification of 
their friends. The utmost looseness practicable 
in a case of this nature was followed, and then 
the defence was refused a copy of the docu- 
ments on which the prosecution was to found. 





FACTS OF THE CASE. 


The refusal may be consistent with the habit in 
these cases, but it is a very bad habit, and one 
that should be abandoned. 

The ends of justice are perpetually quoted as 
reasons for several evils, by those who forget 
that they speak in the plural number: that there 
really are ends of justice, and not one end only, 
as they seem.to suppose. Justice has two ends: 

uittal and condemnation, and is not more satis- 
fied by the second than by the first. Profes- 
sional men, we fear, forget that truth. They 
are employed, or they think that they are em- 
ployed merely to secure the conviction of the pri- 
soner. That may, or may not be the end of justice 
required, in the case before them. The death of 
an innocent person could not consist, with the ends 
of justice ; yet we have had lamentable examples 
of this nature, originating perhaps in the dash of 
colour thrown over the evidence by the anxiety of 
the prosecuting gofficial to cbtain a verdict. For 
thet purpose he should not resort to misrepresen- 
tation. That is inconsistent even with the posi- 
tion of the prisoner’s counsel, and far more incon- 
sistent with that of the public prosecutor. 

The Lord Advocate in this case commenced by 
telling the jury that the evidence did not leave the 
possibility of escape for the prisoner; although 
being an intelligent man he must have felt that 
the entire evidence had broken down. One fact 
seemed undeniable, namely—that L’Angelier died 
on the 23rd March, from arsenic. The Lord Ad- 
vocate allowed that the quantity found in his body 
was very great. It was so great that the medical 
witnesses for the prosecution thought that it could 
not have been taken involuntarily. From two to 
six grains of arsenic cause death. That body 
contained 200 grains. L’Angelier had been ill on 
the 22nd February, and, prisoner purchased arsenic 
on the 19th of that month. 

The public prosecutor, without observing the 
declaration of the person with whom L’Angelier 
resided, that he did not leave her house on the 
22nd, asserted broadly and distinctly that he had 
been by her poisoned. The latter bought arsenic 
again at a subsequent date. She requested to see 
L’Angelier on the 21st March; he came to town 
on the 22nd. No evidence was adduced that he 
had been on that night near the residence of the 
prisoner, he toid no person <hat he was going 
there, no person that he had been there: but after 
being out of his lodgings for five and a-half hours 
he returned ill—he became worse— he was seen 
by no medical man for four hours further, and he 
died in seven hours. We revert to the 200 
grains which his body contained. Where did 
they come from? If this girl had thrice 
attempted to poison her seducer, because he 
held that position, the first and second doses 
must have contained between them under twelve 
grains, for they were unsuccessful, and that 
would leave 188 grains for the third and final at- 
tempt. The medical witnesses admit that no man 
would take that amount of arsenic without his 
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knowledge. If he did take it at once, would he 
live for nine or ten hours? If it were adminis- 
tered to poison, how could it be conveyed? Not 
in liquids certainly, because the necessary quantity 
would be more than any person could swallow. 
Nothing is more difficult than to suppose that the 
prisoner could have given to L’Angelier so much 
arsenic by any contrivance, yet to the public prose- 
cutor nothing was clearer than that she did give 
him the poison. ° 

She -purchased arsenic, however, three times. 
She misrepresented the purpose for which it was 
required; but she bought it publicly, in shops 
where she was well known, to use, she said, as a 
cosmetic, and she gave a receipt in each case. If 
she only bought her arsenic for poisoning purposes, 
she needed not so many purchases. One would 
have been sufficient. The fact of three quantitie 
being bought within a short time, so far as it 
demonstrates anything, proves that it was required 
for some purpose, not creditable and not criminal, 
The Lord Advocate took a different view un- 
fairly. 

The arsenic purchased by her was either coloured 
with indigo, or mixed with soot. The sooty 
arsenic could not have been swallowed to the 
extent of 88 grains, without leaving traces of 
soot in the stomach. The indigoed arsenic must 
have left colour. The Lord Advocate surmounted 
these facts by telling the jury that the chemists 
who investigated the stomach of L’Angelier were 
not desired to look for indigo or soot; but they 
would have found them without looking specially, 
and must have seen them if they had been there. 
The fact disconnects the purchases by Miss 
Smith from the poison of which this man died. 

It is imprudent to hang people upon suspicion, 
and without evidence that an opportunity existed 
of committing crime. The Lord Advocate could 
not trace L’Angelier to Miss Smith’s house on the 
22nd of March; but her time was accounted for 
as clearly as that of any person’s can be, who 
retires to rest at eleven to half-past eleven, and is 
found in bed at eight next morning. L’Angelier 
was strictly forbidden from making the slightest 
noise at door, or window, or even on the pavement. 

He was a visitor, whom his friend waited and 
watched for at her window, without a light. He 
dropped his note in at the window, and their 
interviews for some time had been confined to 
that process. He had disregarded two appoiut- 
ments, for the prisoner clearly did not know that 
he was in the country, and it is improbable that 
she would wait on a night for which no appoint- 
ment had been made. But, said the Lord Advo- 
cate, you cannot account for L’Angelier on that 
night. If he was not with you, where was he? 
The idea was the most absurd ever put in a court 
of justice. For persons have difficulty in proving 
their own proceédings, and far less can they ex- 
plain those of another person, while the onus pro- 
bandi rests not on the accused, but with the 
accuser, 
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Motives have to be examined in all accusations | 
of this character, and unless the prisoner was the 
most stupid person in Glasgow, or thereby, no 
human being in or out of that city was more in- 
terested in preserving the life that was destroyed. 
He held possession of her letters. His death 
tinder any circumstances would place them in the 
hands of strangers. His death under suspicious 
circumstances would render them public. Her 
safety therefore consisted with his safety, and his 
death was ruiu in her circumstances. The motive 
to commit the crime was not only therefore defi- 
cient, but all her interest lay in an opposite direc- 
tion, at least for a time, and until the letters were 
returned. 

She bought arsenic to use as a cosmetic. In a 
letter dated long previously to L’Angelicr’s death, 
she mentions to him that she is using the stuff. 
Was he likely to teach her the use of this danger- 
ous mineral? Evidence was adduced that, five 
years siuce, he had advised its use to another, and 
stated that he took it himself. Thus, perhaps, the 
secret of the cosmetic application is reached. But 
one secret implies another. If L’Angelier had, 
five years previously, described himself truly as an 
arsenic eater, he continued the practice, probably. 
If so, the frequent and violent bowel complamts to 
which he was subjected would be explained. The 
want of the drug in his case would be fatal; and, 
having been in the country for some time, his 
usual stimulant may have run out, and he may 
have neither been poisoned nor committed suicide ; 





but died the victim of a horrible practice. Qzy, 
purpose, however, is not to trace the circum. 
stances of this case, but to complain of the conduct 
of the prosecutor. It matters not that the pri- 
soner had been deceived and was become a de. 
ceiver—that her moral feelings were blunted to a 
most lamentable extent; or that she was endca. 
vouring to over-reach a person of greater practice 
than herself in this kind of negotiations, These 
facts do not justify the public prosecutor jp 
saying and repeating, and again repeating, the 
assurance that L’Angelier did go to that house - 
that it is certain he was there; that he did make 
his presence known; that he had an_ interview 
with the prisoner—matters that he was bound to 
prove if he could, and not to allege unless he could 
prove them. We refer to this matter on that ac. 
count; for, if Madeleine Smith had been a young 
person in the same position in life as L’Angelier— 
if she had been without: friends, who could and 
who did expend several thousand pounds in her 
defence, it is probable, with similar diligence, simi- 
lar concealments of one class of inferences, similar 
temerity in asserting another. She might have 
been hung ere now exactly as Eliza Fenning was 
hung in London, and certainly without being more 
guilty or more innocent than she was upon her 
acquittal. 

Circumstantial evidence is always dangerous, 
but is doubly hazardous if it be twined and twisted 
into unnatural positions by all the ingenuity the 
Crown lawyers can employ. 








TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF 


A COSMOPOLITE’S LIFE; 


BEING 


_PAGES OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CHITTOOR— CONTINUED. 


One of the greatest attractions to the majority of 
our bachelor colony was undoubtedly the racket | 
court, which was situated in a very central posi- 
tion, and crowded of a week day from 5 to 8 a.m., 
and from 4 to 6 p.m. by players and spectators ; 
the interval was far too hot to admit of such 
violent exercise, either with pleasure or safety. 
Gambling prevailed to a limited extent, but not 
much was ever wagered on the results of a match, 
and after all the game depended entirely upon the 
skill and activity of the performers. My greatest ; 
antagonist was the black markee himself, with 
whom I have played, and lost, too, many a score 





games. After the morning racket matches, we 


* usually separated for the forenoon, each one re- | 


pairing to his respective home for breakfast, with | 


appetites keen set, and such fare a3 must make 
any old Indian’s mouth water even at the bare 
recollection. I do not know of anything that 
presents a more refreshing and enticing appear- 
ance than an Indian breakfast, spread on a table 
usually placed in the coolest and shadiest side of 
the capacious and venetian-blinded verandahs. By 
nine o'clock, the usual breakfast-hour, the sun had 
generally managed to emit rays sufficiently hot to 
par-bake any European. It was, therefore, no 
small luxury to jump off the pony’s back, and 
make all speed towards the bath-room; where 
stood a truculent palkee bearer, in ready attend- 
ance, with some half dozen large chatties* of de- 
liciously cool water, which in his course he 
soused over your head, taking away your breath, 
and cansing a momentary shock, which was ouly 





* Earthenware jars. 
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sufferable from the intensely delightful sensation | 


that ensued, when, after being well rubbed down 
and encased in clean apparel, light withal, and 
suited for Indian climates, we sauntered back to- 
wards the breakfast-table, cool and invigorated, 
and with appetites that would scarcely disgrace a 
wolf. It little signified whether one or twenty 
were expected to sit down to breakfast ; it was 
immaterial whether bachelor or benedict, pater- 


familias or subaltern, there, sure as the morning | 


came, was a long table covered with snowy white 
cloth; spotless withal, and covered with such 
tempting fare as only Indian climate and Indian 
salaries could, combined, produce every morning. 
Herein also consisted the pride and the rivalry of 
the various butlers and dubashes employed by the 
civil and military officers. The art of laying out 
a table was a perfect study, and certainly, to do 
them justice, they succeeded to admiration, In 
costly china jars; in equally costly cut glass; in 
china plates and dishes of every elegant pattern, 
were flowers, fruits, preserves, cherries, pickles, de- 
villed turkies, sudden deaths (chickens slaughtered 
and broiled while yet quivering), rice, chutnies, 
eggs, omellettes, cold meat, ham, jellies, jams, 
muffins, toast, bread and butter, tamarind-fish, 
broiled prawns, and sometimes fisl—a rarity up 
country, but plentiful and delicious at Madras 
itself. In short, all that Europe and Asia com- 
bined produce in the way of edible luxury, either 
in afresh or preserved condition, constituted the 
daily display on those Chittoor breakfast tables, 
and people of fastidious appetites had only to cast 
their eye along the table to fix upon some dainty 
adapted to their fancy. The sweet perfume of the 
orange blossom; the quantity of lemon leaves inter- 
spersed with the flowers; the delicious perfume 
of the mangoes ; the grateful aroma of the tea and 
coffee; the pleasant cool air of the punkah, and 
the fiery but famous flavour of the curried snipes ; 
all these combined compel me to desist from 
further descriptive recollections, from sheer despair 
and rage at the melancholy fact that no such 
odours, no such breakfasts salute my olfactory 
nerves nowadays, or satisfy the cravings of my 
oriental appetite. Those were no crocodile tears, 
those lachrymose drops, which succeeded every 
repast of hot curry. 

After breakfast the ladies (if there were any in 
the family) betook themselves to the central room 
—which was by far the coolest in the house—and 
there, under the cool influence of cuscnss blinds, 
passed the forenoon either in poring over novels or 
practising upon the piano. The gentlemen also 
withdrew to the shadiest portion of the compound 
—which was usually in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of some tank or basin of water—and here, 
under the influence of mild Havannahs, plotted 
amusements and mischief for the remainder of the 
day. Of the latter, the greater portion possessed 


a very fair share, and I remember one lark which 
had well-nigh cost some of them more than a 
severe reprimand from head-quarters. 
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Six unfortunate donkeys had chanced to stray 
into the compound of the Zillah judge, where, at 
the period in question, were assembled a riotous 
lot of youngsters, including many strangers that 
had passed in for a few days’ racketing from the 


neighbouring stations of Vellore and Arcot. To 
impound these unhappy brutes, and try them by a 
garrison courtmartial, was the work of a very few 
moments. Previous to their capture, a wretched 
monkey, much in the habit of receiving its own 
allowance daily,—viz., more kicks than halfpence, 
in addition to its grub—had been made ridiculously 
drunk by being treated to Mareschino, and other 
costly liquors, to the flavour of which Jacko, in 
common with his companions, had become amaz- 
ingly addicted. To lash the donkeys together, and 
Jacko on the back of the outermost, was the ver- 
dict proclaimed and executed, under the notion 
that much sport would speedily ensue; unfortu- 
nately, one more obstinate than the rest, would 
persist in edging towards the brink of the tank, 
which was exceedingly steep, and the earth giving 
away, over went all the poor neddies, and Jacko 
to boot, never, alas!.to rise again to terra firma ; 
for, notwithstanding every effort, they were 
drowned, and a paragraph, which shortly after ap- 
peared in one of the Madras papers, under the 
head of “ Chattoor Market Report,” stated, as a 
positive fact, that “ donkeys was riz,” the same 
mail that brought this paper, conveying a very 
severe wigging to all those officials who had a 
hand in the perpetration of such cruelty. 

Very shortly after this catastrophe, I, myself, 
in proprid persond, was guilty of a frolic that very 
nearly cost the life of my little black groom, and 
which might have entailed upon me very serious 
consequences, though the result was purely acci- 
dental. Hnppening in my strolls about our eapa- 
cious compound to stumble over a couple of very 
ancient wheels, which had long been covered over 
with earth and foliage, and had probably once be- 
longed to a bullock-cart, the insane notion seized 
me of at once constructing a break for accustom- 
ing my little pony to harness. Accordingly the 
assistance of the nearest blacksmith was imme- 
diately in demand, and with an old six dozen wine 
chest, and an iron bar, we conjointly constructed a 
vehicle such as 1 doubt whether the first inventor 
of wheeled conveyances ever even dreamed of. If 
not elegant, it was certainly a novelty, and not 
much time was lost in putting its capacities to the 
test. The pony was duly harnessed with coir 
ropes, and being attached to this newly patented 
break, a light camp stool was placed in the wine- 
chest, and thereon was mounted the small groom, 
whip in hand, to make a first venture by driving 
round the compound. All the native servants and 
their families had assembled to witness the result, 
when, woeful to relate, the pony not being accus- 
tomed to such alarming encumbrances attached to 
its tail, made off at full speed, and like a wretch 
went straight towards the largest tank in the 
compound, and before the evil could be prevented, 
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had plunged head foremost over a bank some 
thirty feet steep, with driver, vehicle, and all at its 
heels. Luckily the tank was a deep one, and the 
somersault shot the poor black boy many yards 
beyond the spot where pony and break fell with a 
splash into the water. The boy was taken out 
more dead than alive, though more from fright 
than any other injury. The pony was also rescued, 
though with some severe contusions from the 
weight of the vehicle and iron bar, and this was 
my first, as it proved my last, attempt at coach- 
making. I was so terribly alarmed at the very 
idea of what might have been the consequences, 
that I relinquished experimentalising in this or 
any other matter for many a long year after- 
wards. 

But to return to every day life at Chittoor. 
At cne o'clock, tiffin was always ready on the 
table, and strange to say, notwithslanding the heat 
and the absence of all exercise, or other incentives 
to appetite, mostly we did ample justice to it. 
Such as had to attend the court houses or cut- 
cherries partook of it there, but tle generality of 
idlers congregated together, when devilled chickens, 
hot curries, and Hodgson’s ele, ad lib., were the 
order of the day. It is surprising what a quan- 
tity of this refreshing beverage Indians partake 
of, and that, notwithstanding the sage predictions 
of doctors relative to its evil effects upon their 
lives. The ladies, bless their pretty eyes, gene- 
rally contrived to dispose of a good sized bottle 
a piece, and even young children came in for their 
share; but then India is a hot and a thirsty 
country, as the soldier that had just come home 
said to the raw recruit just going out, when the 
Jatter demanded anxiously what kind of a place 
them Heast Hingies was. “ What kind of a place, 
Bill! bless your heart a stunning country; you're 
always a-dry, and there’s plenty to drink.’ After 
lunch came the fashionable visiting hour, when 
languid and die-away ladies sat in state in darkened 
rooms to receive such stray idlers as might chance 
to stalk in, and while away an hour. The cere- 
mony and conversation on such occasions were 
usually as unique as they were insipid. Enter 
servant, whose duty it was to keep watch in the hot 
verandah, and to announce the approach. 

“Please mum, him come one officer, Sahib; is 
Bebi Sahib at home ?”’ 

“ Yes, Cassim, or no,”” according to Bebi Sahib’s 
inclination. If no, enter servant with a card; if 
yes, enter subaltern in red jacket, and face of al- 
most rubicund tinge. After the usual salutations, 
and when all the home topics of conversation had 
been exhausted, an awful pause would ensue. 
Lady fanning herself languidly, and voting the 
visitor a stupid bore. Visitor swinging his forage 
cap lazily to and fro, and biting the strap, in vain 
expectation of the lady hitting upon something to 
talk about. Once, an Irish ensign abruptly broke 
the pause— 


“Are ye fond of oysthers, Mrs, yi 





“ Not very,” replied the astonished lady. 





“Och, then, it’s Pat Gorman of ours that yon 
should see ating them; he’s the boy for oysthers ; 
why, he boults them like paies (peas).”” 

Exit visitor, and next day the joke has run the 
round of the cantonment. 

After visiting hours, most people indulged jn 
their afternoon siesta; then came the hour for the 
evening airing, either on horsback or in carriages, 
This was generally the most refreshing part of the 
day, and the cool breeze wonderfully invigorated 
the weary and feverish frames of all Europeans, 
At seven, p.m., came lights and the dinner hour; 
seldom or never did any of the married folks dine 
without at least one guest at the table—usually 
half a dozen ; and then the evenings were wound 
up with either music, a rubber, or a round game 
at cards. Eleven, p.m., brought more eatables and 
drinkables upon the tables. And who cau wonder, 
after such gormandising, that such things as indi- 
gestion and bilious complaints exist!—that the 
quantities of cold brandy and water consumed 
over arubber should send many of these gentle. 
men home with half a liver! 





CHAPTER XVII. 
ON BOARD AN INDIAN COASTER. 


BeroreE leaving Chittoor, I paid a flying visit to 
Vellore and Arcot—the former, a considerable fort 
and cantonment, garrisoned by native infantry 
reginents; the latter, exclusively a cavalry station. 
Vellore was the site of the celebrated mutiny 
which first opened the eyes of the Indian Govern- 
ment to the. necessity of augmenting their Euro- 
pean forces, as also to the prudent measure of 
mixing Hindoos and Mahometans together in the 
same regiments. The atrocities committed then 
by the rebellious Sepoys, though very great, fall 
far short of the dismal tragedy now being enacted 
in Bengal—for in many instances the native ser- 
vauts befriended the European refugees, and suc- 
cessfully concealed them in wells, and other places. 
I was intimately acquainted with one old lady, 
who had thus escaped the fury of the Sepoys, 
though her husband had been shot in bed, when 
fast asleep alongside her ; and she had barely been 
pushed through the window by her faithful Ayah 
before the bedroom door was burst open, and filled 
with wretches maddened from excesses of every 
description. Neither was this mutiny as successful 
or alarming as that in the Bengal Presidency for 
the very uext morning a regiment of Dragoons 
rode in from Arcot, and effectually subdued the 
outbreak, Let us hope, however, that such 
effectual measures have already been adopted in 
India. The fort at Vellore is surrounded by 4 
deep ditch, literally swarming with alligators, who, 
whilst they act as a safeguard to the citadel, also 
serve the purpose of scavengers—as all the carrion 
in the town is thrown into this ditch, and speedily 
devoured by those voracious monsters. Once, 
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when I was there, a child of one of the officers’ | 
servants was playing on the ramparts, when, by | 
some mishap, he lost his footing, and fell over into 
the ditch. Those who witnessed the accident 
declare that he had barely touched the water before 
he was torn to shreds and devoured by hungry alli- 

rs. Both Vellore aad Arcot are exceedingly 
hot and arid places, aud the troops there stationed 
are little loath when the period of their sojourn 
expires, and they are removed to a more healthy 
and cooler cantonment. 

On my return to Madras, I remained there for 
some months ; but I shall devote some future chap- 
ter to a description of my souvenirs of this im- 
portant Presidency. 

My guardian having been removed from the 
Court at Chittoor to that at Mussahpatam, I was 
invited to join him at the latter station, and accor- 
dingly took my passage by the Isadora, a coasting 
vessel, commanded by one Captain Hodgson, a half- 
caste, but a very good man and an excellent sailor. 
Talk about the horrors of boardship! Let me 
here pause to give a description of the abominations 
tobe encountered in one of these small coasting 
vessels. ‘The moment I mounted over the side, I 
was assailed with an amalgamation of horrid 
stenches, which, added to the rolling of the vessel, 
were more alarming than pen can describe. Apart 
from pitch, and tar, and bilge water, there was the 
odour of garlic, fried onions, ghee, salt fish, the 
pig sty, hencoops, cockroaches, muskrats, damp 
straw, and dear knows what besides. As for the 
appearance of the decks themselves, they really 
beggared description. ‘The long boat had been 
hoisted in, and lashed in the centre, between the two 
masts, and in it were sheep bleating mournfully, 
a mischievous monkey, and some unhappy geese 
and ducks. Under the long boat were hencoops, 
crammed to suffocation with fowls, who, poor 
wretches, from excessive heat and lack of water, 
were gasping and cackling perpetually. The decks 
themselves were slippery and shiney, from want of 
proper holystoning, a process which had been un- 
avoidably postponed while the vessel was loading ; 
strewed about in confusion of disorder were coils 
of rope, buckets of tar, paint pots, paint brushes, 
mops, brooms, large baskets of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, bundles of salt fish, passengers’ luggage, 
tarpaulins, and any quantity conceivable of fresh 
bread, and equally fresh biscuits, in baskets. In 
the centre of the poop, wrangling with some Cata- 
maran man about the value of some fish, stood the 
captain himself, a dark-faced, portly man, with a 
huge straw hat, a terrible squint, anda snub nose. 
Seated near the stem, and contemplating the pump- 
kins suspended therefrom, were a couple of de- 
jected looking ayahs, the servants of the three 
a who were to be my fellow passengers this 
rip. 

On either side of the poop firmly rivetted to 
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| dark withal, and up which steamed odours pecu- 


liar to hot berth aboard ship, I descended into the 
cuddy—an hermetically closed box some eight foot 
square by six in height, round three sides were 
cabins into which one could only just barely creep, 
and that was all, and in the centre of the ceiling a 
small skylight which, when open, mercifully ad~- 
mitted some air. I had no thermometer to guide 
me by, but, from the sensation and subsequent ex- 
perience, I should say that the average heat down 
there must have been 120 Fahrenheit. How I 
pitied those hapless ladies, who, being unable to 
stir from sea sickness, were forced to keep below 
in that wretched cabin! How I worried those 
wretched ayahs who, being stranded amongst coils 
of rope upon deck, groaned out their misery and 
incapability to assist their mistresses! The first 
night at sea I ventured into the berth below, 
labouring under some fatal hallucination that sleep 
might finish my miseries; I believe I did doze for 
a minute or two, despite stifling heat and stench, 
but I soon started up again under the firm impres- 
sion that the vessel had sprung a leak, and that 
the water was rushing in under my berth. This 
proved a false alarm; it was only the noise occa- 
sioned by some legions of cockroaches, who had 
come out to take their nightly airing, and besport 
themselves amongst jars of preserves and pickles, 
with which they played the very deuce; to have 
one fluttering bang up against your eye, and run- 
ning across your face, is anything but an agreeable 
sensation. The only way to avoid it below, was to 
cover oneself all over with the sheet—this, how- 
ever, was tantamount to suffocation; so I took a 
pillow and fled on deck, and their despite night 
dews and portentous warnings from the old skipper, 
I was soon in the arms of Morpheus, slumbering 
under the delightful influence of the sea breeze, 
till nigh upon day break, when a dirty Lascar 
planted his filthy foot right across my face, in his 
hurry to get at some rope that had to be hauled 
upon, I dislodged the aggressor with the aid of a 
frendly belaying pin, and being thorouglily got up, 
I enjoyed a delightful bath by jumping into the 
large waste deck tub, and getting some of the 
Lascars to pour buckets of salt water over me; 
then, as a finishing stroke, just to avoid the nasty 
sticky sensation of the briny water, one good slush 
from the fresh water cask, and—lI was a man, or 
rather a hobbiedehoy. A cup of coffee from the 
steward, a Trichinopoly cheroot from the captain, 
a seat on the stern of the vessel, just out of reach 
of the splashing process unavoidable on washing 
down decks. ‘The cool breeze filled the sails 
pleasantly. The last star dissolved into misty 
atmosphere; the sun rose slowly aud majestically, 
his early rays crowning the transparent blue of 
the sportive waves with crowns of golden hue— 
day fairly set in,.and we were far away out of 
sight of land—not a sail, not a boat to be seen— 





the deck stood a palanquin without poles, which 
Served respectively as the sleeping berths of the 
Captain and the mate. Down a narrow hatchway, 


nothing save the beautiful nautilus skimming over 


| the ocean with many coloured sails. 
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POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 


THE ARMY IN INDIA. 
Tue most important event in the past month 


has been the intelligence of the revolt of the Ben- | 
military. The Directors and the Government at 


gal army. The Court of Directors lost no time 
in calling upon Government for assistance, 4,000 
extra troops were asked for, and were immediately 
granted, in addition to these, 10,000 have been 
embarked, or are in the course of embarcation ; so 
that at the earliest possible period 14,000 Euro- 
pean soldiers will reach Calcutta; while instructions 
have been issued that the Queen’s regiments whose 
term of foreign service had expired were still to 
remain. The East India Company have taken up 
many vessels as transports, and are advertising 
for more, while Government have dispatched their 
troops by the swiftest war and private ships that 
could be procured. Some questions have been 
asked in the House of Commons as to making the 
overland route available. To this, however, two 
strong objections were made,—first, the delay con- 
sequent upon the necessity of obtaining the Pacha’s 
consent, and next the difficulty of transport from 
Suez. 

The death of Sir George Anson, the commander- 
in-chief of the Anglo-Indian army, at Kurnaub, on 
the 27th May, left the appointment of a successor 
with the Cabinet. In two hours after the telegraphic 
announcement had reached the Government, Sir 
Colin Campbell was requested to assume those 
duties, always important, but peculiarly onerous in 
the present crisis. In some twenty-six hours 
after, Sir Colin Campbell was in the train for 
Dover, on his eastern journey, accompanied by 
two sons of Sheriff Alison, the historian. The 
mail steamer was telegraphed to wait their arrival 
at Marscilles ; and they will reach India in shorter 
time than the return of post—thanks to the tele- 
graph. 

Sir Colin Campbell is passing through the 49th 
year of his military service, and may celebrate his 
50th by the re-organisation of the Bengalese army. 
His character will explain the purpose of the 
Government to crush out the military revolt of 
India, if that be possible, for he is the last man in 
the army to be employed on half measures. He 
will command by the close of October, in addition 
to the European forces now in India, twenty-five 
thgusand men now departing, or already on the 
voyage, to Bengal. Part of these reinforcements 
must ere now have reached Ceylon, as the regi- 
ments will be there directed on Calcutta who were 
intended for Canton. The events of the interval 
will mould the future course of the commander, 
who may have to re-conquer some of the provinces 
of Bengal, or proceed to re-model the army. The 
forces at his disposal will be probably sufficient for 
either purpose; but he will be supported by re-in- 
forcements in a regular stream, until the work be 
completed. The economy of the last twenty years 





in India will cost a sad outlay now, which will fa)j 
heavily upon exhausted finances; for the exche- 
quer of Bengal will suffer from the revolt of the 


home have been acquainted with the dangerous 
state of the Bengalese army for several years, 
Ten years ago, the late Sir Charles Napier called it 
rotten and unsound. Last year the late Sir George 
Anson reported in similar terms. The want of 
action in those circumstances discloses a wretched 
system at home. The authorities appear to have 
existed from hand to mouth ; or rather to have dis- 
carded the hand and left the mouth to hope for 
falling apples. They were informed that the Ben- 
gal army was in a dangerous state, and they have 
done nothing for its improvement. They were 
warned that more European soldiers and more 
British officers for the native regiments were re- 
quired, and they made no effort to supply them. 
During the Russian war, they were unable to ob- 
tain men in sufficient numbers; but out of the 
disembodied militia, out-of the disembodied legions 
of Germans, Italians, and Swiss, they might have 
obtained ten thousand men for service in India, 
The native regiments have not for many years 
had an adequate number of British officers. Even 
the nominal strength has been greatly reduced, for 
the best officers have been withdrawn from their 
regiments to discharge civil duties, and to serve 
upon the staff. The Government never experi- 
enced any difficulty in obtaining men qualified either 
for civil or for military duties in Bengal ; and they 
cannot extricate themselves from the charge of 
neglect in continuing a bad system. 

The latest news from Bengal are bad. Delhi 
was not taken on the 17th June. The force under 
General Barnard was too weak in material and 
in men to storm a place, which, therefore, of 
course, they could not blockade. Several sorties 
had been made from the city, but they were repulsed 
successfully, and with great loss to the assailants. 
Reinforcements had arrived at Calcutta; but even 
there the dread of insurrection existed. The ex- 
king of Oude had been apprehended along with 
his minister of State, and lodged in Fort William. 
The Bombay and Madras’ armies were completely 
loyal. The Bengal native army was decomposed. 
In many of the smaller stations dreadful imitations 
of the outrages that were committed at Delhi and 
Meerut had occurred. Several ladies and children 
were murdered. The outbreak is traced in some 
quarters to Russian intrigues; but it has origi- 
nated, to a considerable extent, in superstitious in- 
fluences. That fact seems apparent from the want 
of sympathy for the movement among the native 
population; the Sepoys of Bombay and those of 
Madras. The military are less likely to hav® 
substantial grievances than the population at 


large; and it is improbable that the Sepoys of 
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Bengal have any umbrage in their professional 
position greater than is shared by the Sepoys of 
Bombay and Madras, except the umbrage of caste, 
now more than ever in danger of extermination. 

The English Government are totally opposed to, 
and oppose in every possible way, the formation of 
the Saez Canal, partly for political reasons, but 

ticularly from the vast expense, without any 
prospect of an adequate return. Lord Palmerston 
departed from his usual’ custom, to recommend 
in the House of Commons, that no person should 
subscribe to the scheme. M. Lesseps, the pro- 
jector, is, of course, very angry, but the reasons 
he assigns for differing from Lord Palmerston do 
not appear to be sufficient to controvert his lord- 
ship’s views. 

The Parliamentary session is giving unmistake- 
able signs of an early termination. The House of 
Lords have resolved not to read any bills a second 
time, except those for aid or supply, after the 4th 
inst.; and the “massacre of the innocents’ has 
commenced in the Commons. It is, however, 
probable that the events in India may prolong the 
. sitting some short time after the 20th inst., which 
is said to be fixed for the prorogation, 

The great debates of the month have been upon 
the Oaths Bill, and upon the affairs of India. The 
latter was introduced in a speech three hours’ 
long by.Mr. Disraeli, and concluded with an ad- 
dress to the Queen, moved by Lord J. Russell, 
who came to the ministerial rescue, pledging the 
— to support Her Majesty in quelling the out- 

reak. 

The Election Committees have done their utmost 
to purify the House and constituencies, and ac- 
cordingly have unseated three or four members, on 
the ground of bribery by their agents. Mr. G. 
H. Moore has been dismissed from Mayo, on 
account of priestly intimidation. The Attorney- 
General has been ordered to prosecute two of the 
gentlemen—Fathers Conway and Ryan— in con- 
sequence, and the writ for a new election has been 
suspended. 

THE JEWISH EMANCIPATION. 

Parliamentary oaths are not regarded in a 
very free and easy way at home. Therefore, 
several days and nights of this short session have 
been passed in endeavouring to place Baron 
Rothschild in the’ Commons. The Government 
bill was carried through the Commons by great 
majorities, but was lost in the Peers. The “ inde- 
pendent” members of the Commons were invited 
to attend an extra-mural meeting to consider the 
best means for coercing the Peerage, and they 
decided that a deputation to Viscount Palmerston 
was not the worst. They adopted it, therefore, 
and had a talk with the Premier; but no good 


came of that. As the Cabinet had proposed the 
Jewish Emancipation Act, he wished to carry it; 
but he could nat be expected to storm the Upper 
House. More avtive or more disengaged spirits 
Were, in the meantime, at work. Lord John 





Russell proposed a small self-contained bill for . 
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adoption by the Commons, to regulate their own 
affairs. The bill would allow Baron Rothschild 
to swear in his own way with his hat on his head, 
at the table of the house. The Commons have 
gone through several exciting debates on the 
subject, and treated it as if Lord John’s bill of 1857 
was a magna charta, on which depended the 
extension of our franchises and the safety of our 
liberties. Some members have even - threatened 
the Peers with the penalties of popular wrath, if 
they persist in opposing the City of London and 
Baron Rothschild, who resigned his seat to 
fulfil a promise made by him at the hustings, 
during the general election. He was, however 
eligible for re-election, and tendered his services 
again to his old friends. The influence of Baron 
Rothschild in the city secures his vacant seat 
until the electors feel that the difficulty of this 
suspended animation must be closed in some ex- 
citement, within the locality. His friends are 
quite mistaken in the supposition that a popular 
agitation could be founded upon his case, or that of 
his nation. 

The Liberal members voted in large numbers for 
the bill, but their constituencies are careless of 
its fate. The Peers have correctly measured the 
public enthusiasm on the topic, and found ita 
very small quantity. ‘Out of doors,” we think 
that people talk of practical measures postponed 
for want of time, and time wasted on an indi- 
vidual grievance that might have been better em- 
ployed—because the ministry can insert a clause 
on oaths-taking in the next Reform Bill: but that 
would not perhaps redeem promises made to Baron 
Rothschild. The profession of which the suspended 
member for the City of London is the chief, does 
not command public sympathy; and capitalists or 
stock jobbers cannot be converted easily into 
heroes. The money power is already too strong 
in the Commons; and the last general election 
afforded crushing evidence of its might at the 
polls. It isalso understood that the few gentle- 
men whose personal position could be affected by 
the bill are prime movers in foreign loans, and 
deeply interested in foreign systems, which are not 
favourably regarded in our domestic circles; and 
thus the energy and spirit of the representatives 
on this “last rag or vestige of bigotry,” are not 
responded to by excitement among the represented. 
The case will stand over until 1858, and may be 
brought into the general measure promised for 
that year. 

Lord John Russell postponed his little Bill, to 
allow a new scheme to be tried to seat the Baron. 
It appears that, some two and twenty years ago, 
an Act was passed, which, by one of the sections, 
allowed “the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and all other bodies corporate and politic 
to make statutes, bye-laws, or orders, directing the 
substitution of a declaration in lieu of any other 
oath, &c., now required to be taken or made.” 
Baron Rothschild intends to raise the question whe- 
ther the House of Commons be a body corporate or 
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politic. The first it certainly is not—but it is 
likely to be the second, in not again raising the 
question of possessing privilege above law, after the 
case of Stockdale v. Hansard, and in opposition to 
the declaration of Lord Campbell, as to his deter- 
mination to adminster the law regardless of per- 
sonal consequences, despite his conviction that that 
law is impolitic. 
EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS. 

A general revolutionary plot has burst during 
the month. It is said to have{been concocted in 
London by Ledru Rollin, Mazzini and, some other 
refugees. The plan comprised an assassination in 
France, and a rising in Italy and Spain. The 
assassination did not occur; but several persons 
implicated in the design are in custody, and pro- 
bably will suffer death. The refugees of all peo- 
ples consider the Emperor Napoleon as the pre- 
sent key-stone of European despotism. His 
admirers deem him the living security for law 
and order. Neither party may be correct, for the 
Emperor may be a less personage than they sup- 
pose. He was necessary to the middle classes of 
France some time since; the military and the 
peasantry admired the Bonapartist traditions, and 
for the priests he took as his securities the Pope 
and Rome. He is a clever, earnest man, with the 
aggrandisement of his family for an object; but 
he may not be that great man whom his friends 
admire and his opponents fear. 

The rising in Italy and in Spain occurred. The 
latter was easily suppressed in the corner of a 
province, A number of men were shot in the 
work, and ninety persons were hung in six parties 
of fifteen each, after its completion. 

The Italian insurrection was on a larger scale. 
Genoa was to have been seized, but the scheme 
failed ; yet, somehow, one steamer was obtained, 
and three to four hundred persons landed in Cala- 
bria—the worst part of the Neapolitan dominions 
for their purpose. A battle was fought, and the 
insurrectionists were driven to the mountains; out 
of the mountains they were driven to the plains, 
and from them to the sea and their steamer, but it 
was taken by the Neapolitan cruisers; and the 
crew, with the remaining insurgents, were carried 
into a Neapolitan port. The Spanish insurrection 
must have cost two hundred men their lives, and 
the Italian, three hundred men. These five hundred 
lives are destroyed for nothing. The insurrection- 
ists had neither any plan nor any means of con- 
ducting war. They could only have won bya 
miracle, and those persons who are said to have 
planned the proceedings, were not in the way to 
avail themselves of any wonderful turn in their 
favour. We have no evidence, however, that the 
charge against the individuals named is true, 
while we kuow that plots of this kind can be con- 
trived by the rulers against whom they are appa- 
rently directed. These absurd ‘proceedings bear 
the semblance of courtly manufacture. No sane 
politicians, who desired to win, could have been 


stupid enough to play the costly game that bas | 





been played in Italy and in Spain, with the slender 
prospects before them. 

We hear that, on account of these proceedings, 
the British Government will be requested to expe] 
the refugees who have found, hitherio, shelter 
upon our shores. That object may have beea 
deemed worth the plot and the lives sacrificed in jts 
execution; yet it is unnecessary to change customs 
or devise new laws for this purpose, because, if 
Ledru Rollin or M. Mazzini can be proved to be 
guilty of contriving the assassination of the 
meanest man in France, they are in the exact 
place of Europe where their crime is certain to 
meet the least encouragement. We allow men 
who have been driven from their native land for 
political offences a resting place, without permit- 
ing them to go unpunished to contrive murders. 

The asylum to the baffled and persecuted poli- 
tician supplied in our own. island, does not confer 
impunity from our general laws, and they contain 
measures directed against murder, or any planning 
and plotting for that end. Clear evidence, there- 
fore, that M. Ledru Rollin or M. Mazzini has 
contrived the murder of an emperor, and em- 
ployed persons to execute the crime, would lead 
to his punishment without any infringement of 
our customs; but the crime of one, of two, or of 
a dozen of refugees, should not be visited upon 
the entire community. 

The elections in France have rendered its 
Government more sensitive to external dangers, 
by showing to them the existence of considerable 
internal opposition to their purposes in Paris. 
The provincial elections have been almost univer- 
sally favourable to the Government; although 
they also prove the existence of an active minority 
opposed to the present policy in some quarters. 
The majority of the electors in several divisions of 
Paris have voted against the Government. ‘The 
candidates preferred by them belong to the Repub- 
lican party. They will be compelled to take an 
oath of allegiance to the dynasty. That “ cere- 
mony” presents some difficulties to such men as 
General Cavaignac, who is one of the elected, but 
we are informed that it is merely a piece of 
etiquette, and is taken with mental qualifications 
and reservations adequate to cover all contin- 
geucies. . 

THE TRANS-ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 

The Trans-Atlantic Telegraph Company claimed 
credit for cosmopolitanism of the purest caste. 
They are the confederated aristocracy of com- 
merce, bound together by shares of a thousand 
pounds each. The object of their corporate life is 
to join Ireland to Newfoundland by several thou- 
sand miles of copper wire, coated with gutta 
percha, girt with iron wires, the highway of elec- 
tricity, sunk a thousand fathoms deep. Clever 
management was expected from these amazingly 
clever persons, without one inch of red tape in 
the whole concern; but the hope was doomed like 
everything else to a rather severe trial. The 
sub-Atlautic line was “ felt’’ or surveyed, so far as 
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anything so deep could be surveyed, by some naval wire is directly the reverse of the London, and the 


oficers of the United States. They found a | 


u running over the Atlantic in the direction | the former. 


by which they wished their wires to run, This | 
natural bank seemed to be raised as a bed for | 
their property to rest upon. Shells from the | 
bottom were produced as witnesses that their in- 
struments had touched the sand beneath the deep 
and great waters. These shells were very minute, 
and so perfect, that they were adduced in proof 
that no abrasure of delicate substances would 
occur at the bottom where no current existed. 

Lieutenant Higginson, an officer in our Navy, 
denies, in a pamphlet on the subject, that the 
sounding instruments ever could have been, and, 
of course, that they ever were, at the bottom. He 
asserts that a limit exists to the depth through 
which any instrument can be sunk in water, and 
that the sounders from the States were never so 
far from the surface as they supposed. We do 
not investigate the scientific arguments and re- 
ports of the Lieutenant on this business, but what 
of the shells? Were they at the bottom when 
- caught upon the lead, or were they floating in mid- 
water, making way to the surface and never getting 
there ? 

The same writer, in his pamphlet, warns the 
engineers in charge of this one hundred thousand 
pounds worth of apparatus against following the 
course that they first proposed of shipping their 
cable in iwo parts, then joining it in the centre of 
the Atlantic, and paying it out of two vesssls, 
which were there to part company, and proceed 
one for [reland, and the other to Newfoundlaad. 
The additional risk caused by this arrangement 
as been couceded by the company, who have 
determined to pay out the cable from the Irish 
shore, and after one ship’s complement has been 
sunk, to attach the first end to the second vessel’s 
wires, which will move upon Newfoundland. ‘The 
second plan affords the greater hope of success; 
but men engaged in a concern of this magnitude 
should not have suggested the former project. 

The cable was manufactured in Liverpool and in 





London ; but the Liverpool twist of the outer 


latter necessarily presents the same antagonism to 
The mal-arrangement is said to be 
very injurious by some parties, while others, and 
among them the Liverpool makers, deem it of less 
consequence, but it is a blunder which may be 
productive of serious results, 

The season wears late now for the work. The 
days will soon be short, and the nights tong; while 
an early autumn is followed often by an early win- 
ter. Delays of this kind, even allowing for the 
magnitude of the performances do not warrant 
that punctuality which is supposed to be the cha- 
racteristic of commercial over public men. The 
success of the scheme involves immense benefit to 
the American and European continents ; and there- 
fore we should rejoice to learn that, at the com- 
mencement of the voyage, scientific men had a 
higher expectation than exists of a favourable end. 

AGRICULTURE. 

July of 1857 has won celebrity by glowing warm 
days, varied by occasional showers, forming to- 
gether the finest agricultural month that our islands 
have experienced for many years. The tempera- 
ture in the sun has occasionally marked 123— 
tropical figures that are rather inconvenient with 
all.our temperate arrangements. The crops have 
been matured rapidly, and it is now perhaps thirty- 
one years since our harvest was so generally early 
as in the present year. That was in 1826, but 
the season was extremely dry aud hot. The fields 
were parched and the straw was short. This year 
we have had the heat preceded and accompanied 
by abundant rains, and even the farmers’ hearts 
have been compelled so to sing with joy that they 
have had no time tocomplain. Barley, and even the 
wheat harvest commenced in the southern counties 
of England at or immediately after the middle of 
the month. Reaping at this date is very general ; 
aud the yield may give to the consumers bread at 
a more reasonable price than has been paid for the 
last four years—a change of immense consequence 
to that great majority of families whose largest 
expendicure is upon the absolute necessaries o 
existence. 
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Light in the Valley; My Experiences of Spiri- | 


tualism. By Mrs. Newton CrossLanp. 
Routledge and Co., 1 vol., pp. 228. 
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in the movements of tables. Nobody can deny 
with a very grave countenance, that Mr. Newton 


Crossland is, on general subjects, a very intelligent 


Some time since, Mr. Newton Crossland published | 


a new theory of apparitions, in connection with 
what he terms spiritualism, and many other 
persons consider a delusion. The spiritualism 
which he explained was spirit rapping and table 
turning, with some additional clearer, and more 
detailed developments than we include naturally 


man. Mrs. Newton Crossland, who follows with 
this curious volume of experiences, is also well- 
known in literary circles as the authoress of some 
very clever books, and not likely to be easily im- 
posed upon. “ Light in the Valley” is the most 
remarkable of the lady’s productions, certainly ; 
and she leads us to believe, and, indeed, states 
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that she has been co-operated with in these 
spiritual experiences by other literary characters ; 
so that we must deal with the volume rather 
timidly, for there may be “four of them,” or 
more; and we cannot tell all the angry influences 
that may be brought to bear against stubborn un- 
believers. 

We observe, by the American journals, that a 
committee, or a number of persons reputed to 
possess considerable acquirements and sane minds, 
have examined thoroughly into all the arguments 
and facts bearing for and against spiritualism, 
the new assertions, or facts—as those who make 
them say—are called, and tliey deny its existence ; 
but Mrs. Crossland tells us, as if by anticipation, 
for she could scarcely have known the existence 
of this report, that good spirits are not communi- 
cative in the presence of unbelievers; and bad 
spirits are inclined to disparage the mediums and 
everything connected with them. We are aware 
that bad spirits are bad, and ready for the doing 
of any mischief which they are permitted to per- 
form. But why good spirits should refuse to 
satisfy the doubts of persons who are unbelievers, 
merely because they have not yet had oppor- 
tunities of believing intelligently, is far from being 
very clear. 

We have to say for the volume, that its state- 
ments on religious subjects accord so far with the 
evangelical view of Scriptural truths. We gather 
from it that the writer and her friends have been 
induced, by their experience of spiritualism, to 
take different views than they had held previously, 
of the here and the hereafter. We are very un- 
willing to write a word that could shake that 
peace in believing, so very precious to the believer. 
In truth, we could not shake it by deed or word, 
if it spring from the root of an intelligent faith. 
Farther still, we would not lightly write of any- 
thing that seems to be with others an article of 
very strong belief, and almost, if not altogether, of 
faith, however perverted. Next, we cannot allege, 
because we do not believe, that the inhabitants of 
another world, may not in some manner communi- 
cate with persons in this life, for we believe that 
they can, and do, but not through material 
agencies. If the new sect stopped with such 
statements as we quote, they might be left to 
profit by their own ideas, but they go far past 
these sentences. Mrs. Crossland says :— 

If, as I sincerely believe, recent spiritual manifestations 
have led many persons, who had looked upon the Bible as 
something in the light of a schoolbook—to be put away 
with grammars and dictionaries—to lift it down from its 
dusty neglect with an interest that soon gave place to reve- 
rence, surely these plenomena have fulfilled a purpose— 
nothing else would have been likely so exactly to accom- 
plish; and I cannot think it profane, in such instances, to 
trace and recognise the wonderful workings of the Almighty 
hand. There are many of the enunciations of Holy Writ 
which earnest hearted men and women, real seekers after 
truth, try to believe,—and knowing their own weakness and 
inirmity, pray to believe in the same spirit as that which 


dictated the recorded prayer, “ Lord help thou mine unbe- 
lief.” Who shall say that the God who heareth prayer has 





not chosen to answer that prayer by infinite condescension; 
ann a pitying regard,—by showing such marvels here op 
earth, that the kindred but greater marvels of the Bible find 
easy credence, even through the common avenués of human 
reason and comparison. The Christian’s God is no longer 
only the Jehovah of Mount Sinai, delivering stern laws amid 
the flashing of lightnings and the roaring of thunder, but 
the pitying Saviour, with his haman heart that knows every 
sorrow, and snare, and temptation,—the good Shepherd, that 
is ever ready to lift up the stray lamb, and lay it on his 
shoulder. Man is harder to his fellow man in disputing 
with him, and disbelieving the usual means of conversion, 
than Christ ever was in his rebukes to sinners. 


Several chapters forming the first of two parts 
into which the volume is divided-—are occupied 
with arguments to prove that the present develope- 
ment or manifestation of spiritual influences upon 
the earth, is nothing new. The quotation which 
we have given is not easily answered, because all 
things, not in their nature vicious, are possible ; 
yet we have a declaration of Scripture respecting 
a nearly similar case, that: “If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded, although one rose from the dead,” 

The authoress declines to argue the subject. 
With her it is a fact. She would not argue that 
twice two are four. That is a fact. She will not 
argue respecting these spiritual influences, because 
she has felt them. So have her friends. She 
has been told secretsthrough them that shecould not 
otherwise have known, and so have these friends, 
Referring to the Old Testament miracles, and 
especially to the hand-writing on the wall at 
Belshazar’s feast, she says that Christians generally 
give only a cold assent to their truth. We cannot 
tell how Christians in general may be led to be- 
lieve the Bible, but Christians in reality accept it 
neither coldly, nor formally, but implicitly, As 
for the general Christians, Mrs. Crossland pro- 
poses a remedy :— 

Yet surely such sceptics would believe the literal truth of 
the story if they could really know that there are hundreds 
of persons now living, who have been touched by spirit 
hands, have seen the writing of spirit fingers, have beheld 
the spirit hands become incarnate, and move, and handle 
visible objects, and have then watched their material cover- 
ing—for such, in some sense, I believe it to be—fade away, 
even as a thick feather of steam apparently dissolves into 
nothingness. 

I am one individual among these hundreds who have 
seen, and felt, and heard; and I write this little book, be-. 
cause I, among others, havea truth to declare and proclaim, 
and I will not wrap in a napkin the talent of spiritual expe- 
rience which has been vouchsafed to me. 

It is the more necessary for those who have been thus 
privileged, to avow what they know, becanse life at the best 
is but short, is always uncertain, and it may not be part of 
the Almighty plan to continue these quite exceptional reve- 
lations, save at remote intervals. Be it remembered that the 
incarnated hands were displayed, on the occasion to which 
I more particularly refer, to eleven persons, at the same mo- 
ment, all of whom testified to seeing the same result accom- 
plished ; but this is a different thing from ordinary spirit 
seeing, and does not occur except by the instrumentality of 
such a powerful medium as Mr. D. D. Home. 


It is impossible to argue with parties who say 
that they have seen certain things done which we 
cannot see, and that are not apparent to our unbe- 
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lieving world. The subsequent chapters of the 
frst part are occupied with arguments from events 
recorded in Scripture, to prove that disembodied 
spirits may have some description of intercourse 
with spirits still in the visible world. We do not 
deny the possibility. The first part of the work, 
therefore, rests upou the credence bestowed on the 
witnesses, and the judgment that may be formed 
as to whether they are victims of a delusion or 
testify facts. 

The second part of the volume possesses a very 
different character. It discloses new operations 
of spiritualism. The spirits no longer confine them- 
selves to communications by table rapping and the 
older plans, but they have introduced spirit drawing 
and spirit writing. The spirit seizes the hand of 
the drawing medium, and guides it in tracing the 
figures. A similar arrangement occurs with the 
spirit writers; for they seize the hand, and guide 
the pen. The drawings in some measure explain 
themselves. The writing is illegible to unaided 
human eyes—not that the spirits cannot write 
good plain English, for they have done that in one 
‘ or two cases; but they prefer a form of letter 
which resembes the cuneiform characters more than 
any other alphabet. The medium, who is the mere 

nin writing, cannot decipher the handwriting— 
that is done by a second medium, who is instructed 
in that particular. Thus, we also understand that 
the drawing medium will not extract more mean- 
ing from the figures and hieroglyphics than any 
common person; but here, again, an interpreting 
medium is instructed. Specimens of the spirit 
writing are given in the volume, with the English 
translation. Some of the predictions are rather 
national and personal as ‘“‘to the Anglo-Saxon 
race, the rule will be given.” We regret also 
that specimens of the drawings have been en- 
graven. So far as they are symbolical we can 
have no greater objections to them than to the 
translations of the writing; but some of them 
profess to be portraits of the Redeemer of man- 
kind, and Christians would pause before reach- 
ing that step. Many professing Christians men- 
tion that name at which every knee shall bow 
with too great familiarity; but the idea of spirits 
drawing portraits of the King of all kings, and the 
Head of all principalities and all powers, and pre- 
senting them to the world in common books—in 
our opinion —is far more than merely objectionable. 
We are, of course, acquainted with the heads of 
the Italian painters—said to have been originally 
produced from a drawing at the instance of the 
Roman Governor of Judea, and sent to Rome. 
The story has probably not a grain of truth; and, 
at any rate, the paintings represent the man of 
sorrows in his humiliated state. We believe that 
they also are unwarrantable efforts of the imagina- 
tion; but they are very different from portraits, if 
they are meant as such, of the exalted Redeemer. 
He appeared to two apostles after his ascension. 
They both fell at his feet as men dead ; yet one 
was destined to be the great preacher to the 
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Gentiles, and the other was “ that beloved 
disciple who closed the Revelation. 

We do not pursue a painful subject farther than 
to quote the last and preceding sentence from one 
of Mrs. Crossland’s chapters. 


Again, I cannot imagine that the messages we have 
received, messages urging on us the necessity of prayer, and 
faith, and holy living, could have come from Satan, or his 
must indeed be the falling house which is divided against 
itself. Still, it must be added that we, like many others, 
have sometimes been deceived by false and frivolous messages, 
and have had reason to believe that a message commenced 
by a spirit ministering for our good, has been caught up and 
finished by an emissary of evil. 


And we fear that these drawing spirits are 
emissaries of evil—if they have any existence 


whatever—with whose works it is unnecessary to 
acquaint the world. 





My Parish. By the Rev. Bartow Boucuir, 
A.M. Second Series. London: John Farquhar 
Shaw. 


Tue first volume of this series was published some 
time since, and appears to have been favourably 
received by the public. The second volume, like 
the first, contains a series of sketches, such as 
might be reasonably taken as the experiences of 
the pastor of a country parish. They are told in 
a very interesting manner, and will continue to be 
popular with a very numerous class of readers. 
We cannot expect general politics in a work of 
this character: and yet the following extract con- 
tains the politics of some subjects that may be 
read with advantage by educationalists and others. 


* The present working of the poor law system,” I said, 
“seems to me to have sapped the very foundation of 
society, and has almost compulsorily changed the condition 
of the labouring class into that of mendicants and paupers. 
We have forced them to become paupers, and we then treat 
them as such, and for aught I see, intend to keep them as 
such.” 

“ Nothing can be worse,” Mr. Eveling answered, “than 
the present degrading system; but I look on its evils as 
springing from a still deeper source, and until that is recti- 
fied we may alter, we may modify the poor-law as we will, 
misery, and degradation, and exclusion will still follow in 
their natural succession.” 

“ And what is the evil to which you allude?” I asked. 

“ T think we employers, the gentry, the landlords, and in 
fact every class above them have been combined uninoten- 
tionally, and unconsciously perhaps, in thrusting them down 
into a position which neither God nor humanity intended 
for them.” 

“ How P” I asked. 

“ Why, society seems to me as if growing on an artificial 
hot-bed ; every one is trying to go faster than his neigh- 
bour, and as in the general scramble the weakest are thrown 
down, trampled on, and crushed; or, as the church saying 
runs, ‘The great fish eat the small, the small eat the 
shrimps, and the shrimps eat the mud.’ This injustiee of 
individuals may be submitted to; this wrong of society must 
rebound on the agents.” 

“T had at one time,” I said, “ very sanguine hope, that 
the more extended education of the present day, reaching at 
so cheap a rate even to the poorest, would, ere this, have 





effected a greater change in the moral and religious habits of 
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our community; but here I am compelled to say that your 
employers have materially thwarted, if not altogether neatra- 
lised, in rural parishes at least, the efforts that have beeu 
making, by taking away the children from our schools at so 
early an age, for any miserable task-work you may think 
them fit.” 

“ Aye,” he replied, “it is no doubt an evil, though I do 
not believe to the extent you apprehended; and though 
some blame must be laid to the charge of the parents in the 
matter, one can hardly wonder that the temptation of an 
added shilling, or so, to the miserable pittance of their own 
weekly wages, is more than they can withstand.” — 

“Tt is here, I think, Mr. Eveling,” I said, “that your 
remark of the wrong rebounding on the agents will materi- 
ally apply. Ido not wonder that our labourers are a de- 
moralised and ignorant class, the ready prey of discontented 
demagogues, who trade upon grievances, of which, Heaven 
knows, there are plenty to set up shop with, or that the 
public-house is a more attractive place than the church or 
chapel. Why, look at your own shepherd whom we have 
just left: he was once a boy, and I have no doubt his life of 
labour began at a very early age, and as a mere child, the 
moment he was able, or thought able, to scare a bird or 
mind a pig in the stubbles, he was taken away from all 
means of instruction in the village or Sunday schools, and 
left to grow up in ignorance of every truth, and disregard of 
every religious doty, And are we then entitled, Mr. 
Eveling, to tarn round and tannt and rebake that child 
when he is grown to manhood, because he is a Sabbath 
breaker? Why, he has been trained to Sabbath breaking, 
he has been tutored to think every day alike; he has been 
virtually taught, through all the impressible years of child- 
hood and youth, that a few grains of wheat in a field, or the 
looking after a herd of swine is of more value in the eyes of an 
earthly master than his owe soul, or his duty to God. Can 
we wonder, then, that such an one looks upon the Sunday 
only with indifference and unconcern, or that when it comes 
into his own hands to spend as he pleases, he spends it only 
in idle amusement or in noisy riot ?” 


The latter part of this extract contains the 
reason why the education of the young does not 
advance with the erection of schools. They can 
earn something, if only one shilling weekly; and 
even that one shilling is needed in a labourer’s 
family. 





The Sabbath made for Man; being the Evange- 
lical Alliance Prize Essay. By the Rev. Micatan 
Hitt. London, John Farquhar Shaw. 1 vol, 
p.p. 500. 

Tue title of this book explains its nature and 

object, conveying at the same time a guarantee of 

its quality, for we may suppose that the prize 
of the Evangelical Alliance is the best of many 
essays upon a subject agitated widely. Mr. Hill 
appears to exhaust the subject, and his work will 
be valuable as a text book. Few points can, 
indeed, turn up in these discussions which he has 
not examined. Our opinion upon the whole ques- 
tion differs from that of a few friends ot popular 
progresss, but not, we believe, the majority. Even 
if it did, we must keep our own view—that the 

Sabbath is a most merciful dispensation to all 

men who work in whatever way; that it should 

be preserved unimpaired ; and that, so far as we 

can see, the fourth commandment is as much a 

valid commandment as the sixth, or eighth, or 

avy other one of the ten. 
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Mr. Hill makes some startling statements res. 
pecting the amount of drinking in large towns on 
the first day of the week :— 


From a glance at Table I., it will be seen that every 
publichouse in the city of Manchester had, on a given San. 
day, an average of 166 visitors, and according to Table II 
that the average of ten Sundays to each house was 149, [t 
is probable, that the same individuals entered their favourite 
resorts more than once on the same day. Assuming that 
three visits were paid by each, we should have 55 according 
to the first, and nearly 50 according to the s€cond of the 
Tables, as the average number for Manchester. A reference 
to Table III. will prove, that on the average more than 5] 
persons spend more or less of their time in the publichouses 
of Edinburgh, assuming, as before, three visits to each indi- 
vidual. We have, therefore, a slightly different result of 
these statistics, viz. 50,51, and 55. To be within limits we 
take 50 as the figure to form our basis of calculation, in 
order to arrive at the average number of those who frequent 
publichouses in the towns of England aud Scotland. Ac. 
cording to the “ Returns” obtained by Sir W. Molesworth, 
there are 132,689 licensed publichouses and beer shops in 
the United Kingdom. This number multiplied by 50 will 
give 6,634,450 as the number of persons who visit, on the 
Sundays, these demoralising resorts of the populace. Alarm- 
ing as this result appears, our data bears uut the reference, 
As before stated, the mean average of attendance in places 
of worship is about six millions in England and Wales. 

And therefore, the number of visitors to publichouses, in 
the United Kingdom exceeds that of worshippers in England 
and Wales. 

That we are warranted in assuming the above as a fair 
basis of an estimate, is perceived from the well-known facts, 
that Liverpool is more notorious than Manchester, and 
Glasgow than Edinburgh, for the drinking habits of their 
respective populations. In confirmation of the fact we 
refer to Table [V., which gives the proportion of the popu- 
lation of ten English towns apprehended by the police for 
drunkenness in the year 1852. In Table V., the proportion 
in eight towns in Scotland, and in Table VI., that of 9 
towns in Ireland we have presented to our view. A glance 
at Table VI., will show that in Liverpool, the greatest num- 
ber, and in Bradford, the smallest number of apprehensions 
occurred in one year. Now, the average of the ten English 
towns being nearly one drunkard apprehended to 331 of the 
population, and that in Manchester being one in 401, it is 
plain the average is in favour of Manchester—the city we 
take as the basis of an estimate. 


These calculations may be well founded ; but if 
we are not greatly mistaken, many of the visitors 
to licensed houses in English towns—especially in 
London—are sober personages, who buy and 
carry off with them, perhaps, a pint or half-piut 
of beer for the day’s dinner or supper, which they 
regard, not as a luxury, but a necessary substitute 
for milk. We do not admire the custom, and we 
do not defend its existence ; but everybody who 
buys beer must not be considered a tippler, al- 
though the purchase could surely be made on 
Saturday evening. In the following statistics, 
Mr. Hill is as erroneous as ever Mr. Hume 
was :— | 

Now, estimating the population in 1832, as the same as 
1851, when the census was taken, which is near enough for 
our purpose—the proportion of one in 331, for England, 
will give us 51,000 drankards out of 16,921,888; or 25,500 
for Saturdays and Sundays throughout the year; or the 
average of 490 for every Sabbath-day. 

But of 2,888,742 inhabitants of Scotland, the proportion 


of one in forty-oue will give us 20,457 casea of drunken- 
ness, or a little more than 35,000 for Saturday nights and 
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Sundays; or an average of 673 for each Sunday in the year. 
Bat of some 6,500,000 inhabitants of Ireland, the propor- 
tion of one in forty-six will give us 141,000 cases of | 
drankenness, or 70,000 for the same days of the week, or an 
average of 2,634 for each Sunday in the year. 

It must be kept in mind, that the above statistics refer, 
after all, to only the worst cases of drunkenness, which 
alone appear in our police retarns. How many stagger 
home, or are led by their friends, we cannot ascertain. 

Is Mr. Hill aware whether the same strictuess 
be observed in apprehending all drunkards in 
England that exists in Scotland? We are quite 
aware that this is not the case, and that many 

rsons in London are even assisted by the police 
to their homes, who would be conveyed in Scot- 
land to the police station, and entered as drunk- 
ards. No comparison can be instituted from these 
data, until we have some evidence that the law is 
administered with the same strictness in all the 
three countries. We know that it is not enforced 
strictly in many English towns. 


The Coronet and the Cross ; or, Memorials of the 
Countess of Huntingdon. By the Rev. ALrrep 
H. New. London: Partridge and Co. 1 Vol. 
pp. 429. 

We should have mentioned this volume when, 
some time ago, we noticed the memoirs of James | 
Hutton, the Moravian. The two volumes belong 
to the same class, and refer to the same period. 
The Countess of Huntingdon lived in wicked 
times, and her powerful influence was exerted in 
favour of the early Methodists. Mr. Whitfield 
was her private chaplain, and frequently preached 
to large congregations of the persons who visited 
the Countess. The same names, the same scenes, 
aud sometimes the same stories are met in this 
volume that occur in James Hutton’s memoirs. 
Mr. New is perhaps a better narrator than some 
biographical writers, and he imparts thus a new 
interest to circumstances known previously. We 
do not know, indeed, that the volume contains 
much that is new. The Countess of Huntingdon’s 
was a well and widely known life. The following 
description of London more than a hundred years 
since, is probably applicable to some districts still, 
for we believe that considerable apprehension has 
been felt in some quarters for the coming comet : 


Towards the end of March, 1750, London was thrown into 
tle greatest consternation by the shocks of an earthquake. 
The city was notorious for its ignorance and vice. Infidelity 
had spread widely among the higher classes, and breathed 
its blasphemy in the most public manner. Error had crept 
into the churches, and, in various forms, was lulling men to 


' fields and open places near the metropolis. 





destruction ; idleness, drunkenness, luxury, extravagance, and 
debauchery were seen in all directions. The shocks were 
very violent and rapid, the earth trembled and rocked with 
great velocity, and a low murmuring sound like the murmur 
of distant thunder was heard. The houses vibrated on their 
foundations, the windows rattled in their frames, the tiles 
flew off the roofs, and many chimneys were thrown down. 
Fear seized the hearts of the people, and multitudes rushed 
out of the city to seek safety elsewhere. The roads were 
crowded with fagitives, and vast numbers repaired to the 


50) 


Tower-hill, 
Moorfields, and especially Hyde-park, were filled with men, 
women, and children, who remained there a whole night ia 
ihe most fearful apprehension. The places of worship were 
thronged with frightened sinners, and the Methodist chapels 
were literally besieged by the crowds, who knocked at the 
doors, and cried out for God's sake to be admitted. 

As usual on such occasions, many prophets arose to point 
out the coming disasters. A soldier spread the tidings that 
it had heen revealed to him that a part of London and 
Westminster would be destroyed by an earthquake on a 
certain night, between twelve and one o'clock. When the 
night approached, thousands fled from the city to the 
fields, where they awaited the awful event in solemn and 
breathless silence; while many ran through the streets in 
a state of frenzy, crying out that the day of judgment 
was come, and their damnation was at hand. The chapels 
of the Methodists were filled with excited audiences, and 
Charles Wesley and Whitfield preached incessantly, and 
succeeded in calming their minds and directing them to 
Christ. Whitfield repaired to Hyde-park at midnight to 
speak to the people there assembled. No pen can ade- 
quately describe the scene. The vast space was one sea of 
living beings, whose movements could hardly be discovered 
through the darkness of the night. A confused murmur 
ran through the whole mass, which was often disturbed by 
wild cries and shrieks, when fancy pictured the horror of 
the approaching earthquake. Whitfield rose, and began 
to speak amid the most breathless silence; his soul was 
in sympathy with the solemn occasion—his majestic voice 
sounded clear and impressive in the midnight air, and with 
all the pathos and grandeur of his nature he led the 
minds of his audience to the consideration of that great 
day, when every soul will stand before God, and receive the 
reward of his deeds; and when the framework of nature 
will be dissolved, and this very earth and its works be 
wrapped in flames. His appeals to their hearts and con- 
sciences were overwhelming. His words stirred up the 
depths of the soul ; and as his impassioned eloquence streamed 
forth, he irresistibiy carried his audience along with him, 
bringing terror to the sinner, hope to the desponding, faith 
to the awakened, and peace and joy to the believing heart. 
He wrote to Lady Huntingdon, and said, “God has been 
terribly shaking the metropolis; I hope it is an earnest of 
his giving a shock to secure sinners, and making them ery 
out ‘ What shall I do to be saved ?’” 


The Countess of Huntingdon had a strange 
circle of friends, which embraced the Bolingbrokes. 
She was unable to make much impression on Lady 
Bolingbroke, but she thought herself more suc- 
cessful with Lord Bolingbroke. It was a mistake. 
The nobleman died as he lived—a very hopeless 
sort of person. 


His lordship’s family were on terms of great intimacy 
with Lady Huntingdon. His second wife, the Marchioness 
of Viletta, a woman of very superior accomplishments, and 
niece to the celebrated Madame de Maintenon, often attended 
the preachingof Mr. Whitfield at her residence ; but his only 
sister, Lady Luxborough, the patroness of the poet Shen- 
stone, could not be prevailed upon to listen to the glad 
tidings of the gospel. Her time was completely occupied 
with poets and literary acquaintances, and she passed her 
life amid the exciting scenes of fashionable society, and gave 
no attention to the concerns of ber soul. Lady Huntingdon 
took a deep interest in her welfare, and often attempted to 
direct her thoughts to the serious considerations of religion. 
“ Of Lord Bolingbroke aod the Marchioness,” she says, “I 
sometimes have a hope; they attend with such regularity, 
and hear with such apparent attention.” Her hope, how- 
ever, was never realised. The noble Lord gave orders that 
none of the clergy should be permitted to trouble him in his 
last moments, and died in the deistical principles which he 
had always avowed. His sister died a few days after, and 
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Lady Huntingdon deeply lamented her end. Unhappy 
woman ; how insensible had she been to the many alarming 
calls of Providence which she has received from time to time. 
Sach repeated deaths in her family, the awfal end of her 
brother, Lord Bolingbroke, made no impression on her, and 
she left this world, as she had always lived, intoxicated with 
the vanity of her numerous accomplishments and literary 
acquirements. 

Two years after the death of Lord Bolingbroke, his works 
were published by David Mallett, a determined infidel, and a 
man of worthless character, who ingratiated himself into his 
Lordship’s favour by infamously blackeniug the memory of 
Pope. Lady Huntingdon was well aware of the character 
of the writings of the deceased nobleman, and made some 
fruitless attempts to prevent their publication. 
to Mr. Mallett, and used her influence with Lord Chester- 
field and others, to try, if possible, to suppress what she 
knew would prove so detrimental to society. His works 
were refuted by a number of learned men. Bishops Clayton 
and Warburton, and Dr. Leland entered into the lists 
against him; and Mr. Hervey dedicated to Lady Fanny 
Shirley his answer to the extract on religion, contained in 
the “Study and Use of History.” Dr. Johnson pro- 
nounced this memorable verdict on the noble author and his 
editor: “Sir, he was a scoundrel and a coward—a scoundrel 
for charging a blunderbuss against religion and morality; a 
coward, because he had not resolution to fire it off himself, 
but left half.a-crown to a beggarly Scotchman to draw the 
trigger after his death.” 


Another Scotchman did similar service to the 
crabbed old maker of dictionaries. 

The last of the good Earls of Sutherland met 
the subject of this memoir in Bath. ‘The great 
northern family had been noted for good character 
and strong religious views. The last of the race 
held a faith which was almost hereditary in the 
family. His death, and that of his wife, imme- 
diately afterwards at Bath, was a black visitation 
on Sutherlandshire. 


A short time after the departure of Lady Glenorchy, the 
Earl and Countess of Sutherland came to Bath in deep dis- 
tress at the untimely death of their eldest daughter. The 
Countess was the only sister to Lady Glenorchy, and gave 
her a letter of introduction to Lady Huntingdon. They 
called upon her Ladyship, who manifested a very strong in- 
terest in them. “ Never,” she says, “have I seen a more 
lovely couple—they may, indeed, with justice be called the 
Flower of Scotland ; and such amiability of disposition—so 
tractable, so mild! They have indeed been cast in nature’s 
finest mould. Bowed down to the earth with grief, they 
are almost inconsolable for the loss of their daughter. Dear 
Lady Glenorchy is extremely anxious on their account.” At 
this critical period of their history, Whitfield came to Bath 
to supply the chapel. He says, in a letter to a friend, 
dated 17th March, 1766,—* Last Friday evening, and twice 
yesterday, I preached at Bath to very thronged and brilliant 
auditories. I am told it was a very high day. The glory 
of the Lord filled the house. To-morrow, God willing, I 
retarn thither again. Mr. Townsend is too ill to officiate. 
Lady Huntingdon is mounting on her high places.” The 
Earl and Countess were induced to attend the preaching of 
the Gospel at the chapel. The opportunity of doing this 
was not long continued ; for, shortly after their arrival, the 
Earl was attacked with a violent fever, with which he 
struggled fifty-four days, and then expired in the fifty-first 
year of his age. His Countess was unremitting in her at- 
tention to him ; for twenty-one days and nights she watched 
over him in his chamber, without retiring to rest; and when 
he died, she gave way to the most poignant grief, which 
crushed her to the ground. Lady Huntingdon was her true 
friend in the season of her anguish; she visited her fre- 
quently, and endeavoured to pour into her bleeding heart the 


She wrote. 
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rich consolation of the Gospel, and caused public prayers to 
be offered on her behalf at the chapel. The blow, however 
was too severe for her devoted heart to bear. Her strength 
was prostrated by the fatigue of watching at the bed-side of 
her lord; her mind was consamed with grief, and in seven. 
teen days after his death, she fell a victim to that disease 
which had snatched away her beloved husband. The melag. 
choly event spread a general gloom over the gay inhabitants 
of Bath; the deep interest which their death awakened was 
increased by the spectacle of their infant daughter left an 
orphan; and many were indaced to attend the chapel who 
had hitherto refused to enter it, and were impressed with 
serious conviction. Two sermons were preached in the 
chapel on the solemn occasion, when most of the nobility 
then in Bath attended; and the mysterious stroke of God’s 
providence reminded many of their own frailty and sinful. 
ness, and brought them to submit to the authority of 
Christ. 


The infant that then alone remained of the 
family, became in after years the owner of the 
Sutherland estates, and Countess of Sutherland. At 
the commencement of the French war she was able io 
raise three to four thousand soldiers from her own 
estates. She married the Marquis of Stafford, 
who was created Duke of Sutherland; and from 
these early deaths at Bath, the long minority of 
the heiress, which rendered her a very wealthy 
lady, and from the alliance she formed, arose those 
clearances which so depopulated the county, that 
we do not suppose the country had a dozen 
recruits out of it during the Russian war, or could 
now find a hundred to save India, 

A curious story is told of the king, George 
III., the Countess, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in those days, which is worth relating. The 
Archbishop and his wife were addicted more to 
gaiety than became the position and the profession 
of the former. The Countess, in administering a 
private lecture, was roughly handled ;—but we 
may quote the tale :— 


It was about this period that Lady Huntingdon be- 
came very prominent in an affair which attracted considerable 
attention. Dr. Cornwallis, Archbishop of Cauterbury, had 
eclipsed all his predecessors in the sacred office by the mag- 
nificent style in which he lived. During the winter his 
palace was crowded by gay and fashionable society; balls 
and routs were frequently held there ; and his wife took the 
lead in the world of fashion, by the splendour of her equi- 
pages and entertainments. These proceedings called forth 
the indignation of those in whom there still remained a sense 
of propriety ; and even the gay visitors at the palace could 
not restrain their wit and satire at the inconsistency of such 
scenes in an archiepiscopal residence. When the affair was 
every day becoming more serious, Lady Huntingdon felt that 
the interests of religion, and the honour of the Church 
demanded that some attempt should be made to wipe © 
away such a scandal from the nation. She resolved to visit 
the Archbishop in a most private manner, and remonstrate 
with him on the impropriety of such proceedings. Accom- 
panied by the Marquis of Townsend, a distant relative of the 
Archbishop, she waited on his Grace, and represented the 
injury he was inflicting upon the religious feeling of the 
country. His Grace listened with patience ; but Mrs. Corn- 
wallis burst into a passion, and ridiculed and denounced 
Lady Huntingdon in all her fashionable circles. The Coun- 
tess made another attempt privately, through Mr. Madan’s 
brother, who had married his Grace’s niece, but the Arch- 
bishop refused to listen to the warning, and fiercely denounced 
her, and all who sympathised with her, as hypocrites and 





fanatics. 
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The King told her that he was acquainted with her pro- 
ceedings, and cowplimented her upon her benevolent actions, 
and on her zeal for the revival of true religion. He said, 
«[ have been told so many odd stories about your ladyship, 
that I am fain to confess I felt a great degree of curiosity to 
see if you were atall like other women ; and I am happy at 
having an opportunity of assuring your ladyship of the very 

opinion I have of you, and how very highly I esteem 
our character, your zeal, and abilities, which cannot be con- 
secrated to a more noble purpose.” He then referred to her 
ministers, who, he understood, were very eloquent preachers. 
The Bishops were very jealous of them, and the King related 
a conversation he had lately had with a learned prelate. He 
had complaiaed of the conduct of some of her ladyship’s stu- 
dents and ministers, who had created a sensation in his 
diocese ; and his Majesty replied, ‘“ Make bishops of them— 
make bishops of them.” “That might be done,” replied 
the prelate, “ but, please your Majesty, we cannot make a 
bishop of Lady Huntingdon.” The Queen rejoined, “ It 
would be a lucky circumstance if you could, for she puts you 
ali to shame.” “ Well,” said the King, “see if yon cannot 
imitate the zeal of these men.” His Lordship made some 
reply which displeased the King, who exclaimed, with ani- 
mation, “ I wish there was a Lady Huntingdon in every dio- 
cese in the kingdom.” That bishop never afterwards made 
his appearance at Court. 


The story is characteristic of George III., who 
was, perhaps, the best of the Georges, and who 
was desirous unquestionably for the moral and 
religious welfare of his people. The circumstance 
is illustrative of the conditiou of society in these 
tines. The world would be astonished now if the 
Archbishop of Canterbury required rebuke, both 
from a coronet and the crown, for gaiety, and 
parties, and routes. If society be not getting 
better, it is, at least, becoming more conventional 
and more proper on the surface ; but we hold that 
it is getting wiser. The volume is full of narra- 
tives of English society a hundred years since. 


The City ; its Sins and Sorrows. By Tuomas 

Guturiz, D.D. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
Tuis volume contains four sermons and an appen- 
dix. The sermons run entirely out of the beaten 
path, and the appendix confirms their statements. 
The preacher is the most eloquent man in his 
profession of the day. The subjects discussed by 
him are the sins, and sorrows which spring from 
sin, that are common to large cities. These topics 
are not usually discussed from the pulpit, and 
therefore it may be that many congregations con- 
sist of hearers of the Word more than of doers. 
Dr. Guthrie has gone down to the lowest abodes 
of sin aud misery, and dragged their wretched- 
ness into the light of day. He overlooks the evil 
that it is fashionable to forget; but which must 
be remembered before it can be remedied. 

In many respects, the preacher is before the 
multitude of his brethren, who, being jealous of 
their order, seem to fear that laymen, if they 
publicly persuaded others to turn out of guilt into 
the path of peace, might endanger something alto- 
gether undefined. He does not participate in this 
dread, and he even alleges that the great body of 
ignorant and vicious persons will never be reached, 
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speaking in the common languages of life, unless 
the congregations do something more than assem- 
ble for public woxship, or even give money at col- 
lections. 


I have no hope of accomplishing this object if the 
churches are to be laced up by their own rules, and 
people are to leave everything to ministers and mission- 
aries. Why should not he that heareth as well as he 
that preacheth, say, Come P Why should not they who 
are to preach, preach? Our Lord gave to his disciples. 
Yes: but they gave to the people. And why should not 
some, who now on Sabbath days enjoy two services in 
the house of God, content themselves with one, and at 
the time of the other go forth to give what they have 
got? The bread would multiply in their hands. People 
may tell me they are not learned—I reply, that to tell 
these poor sinners of Jesus, whether beneath the roof of a 
house or the open roof of heaven, needs no learning. They 
need nothing but the love of Christ; zeal for souls, and the 
use of their mother tongue. Possessed of no qualifications 
but these; endowed with the Spirit, and ordained of 
Heaven, see what the first Christians did! They con- 
quered the world. See what the first Methodists did! 
They changed the face of England. See what the church 
in Hambarg did! Twenty-five years ago, five Christian 
men met there in a cobbler’s shop. They also, when they 
beheld the city, wept over it. They resolved to form 
themselves into a church—a missionary church, with Ham- 
burgh and its environs for the field of their labours. 
What their particular creed was, to what denomination of 
Protestants they belonged, I am not careful to inquire. 
High above the regimental colours of that little band 
floted the Royal Banner of the Cross. They fought for the 
Crown of Jesus. They toiled, they watched, they laboured 
for the salvation of souls. One article of their creed, one 
term of the communion, was this;—That every member 
of that Christian Church should be a working Christian, 
So, on the afternoons and evenings of the Lord’s-day they 
went forth to work, to gather in the loiterers by the 
highways aud the hedges. Every member they gained 
was more than an accession to their numbers—he was an 
accession to their power. And with what results were 
their labours attended? These should encourage all other 
congregations and churches “to go and do likewise.” 
That handful of corn is now waving in the golden harvests 
of many fields. That acorn is now shot up into a mighty 
oak that nestles the birds of heaven and braves the tem- 
pest, and throws a broad shadow on the ground. The 
church, at first constituted by these five men, who met 
in an obscure and humble shop, has, in the course of 
twenty years been blessed of God to convert many thou- 
sand souls, and bring some fifty thousand people under 
the regular ministration of the gospel. 


Dr. Guthrie has become an advocate of the 
Maine Liquor Law. In one respect, he follows 
the course pursued by the late Mr. Mathew, in 
Ireland, whose friends and relatives were distillers. 
Dr. Guthrie also has relations in that business, 
and some courage and self-denial are requisite for 
those who, neglecting family interests, advocate 
the public good. 

His connexion with the ragged schools, which he 
originated in Edinburgh, and his common visita- 
tions through a crowded, and yet a desolate parish, 
may have convinced him that intemperance is the 
great enemy of temporal comfort, of intellectual 
and spiritual progress, in the crowded streets of 
cities ; that it has become the prime mover in sin 
and sorrow, and needs to be removed. His ser- 
mons are chiefly directed against it, and against 
less common crimes. It is impossible to doubt 
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that these discourses must have produced a deep 
impression upon the preacher’s congregation, but 
in their present form they may create a healthy 
agitation upon a broader scale. He pourtrays, in 
magnificent language, the sorrows of those who 
seem wedged into a state of “misery and siv.”’ 
He urges, in the eloquence of which he has been 
long a master, the necessity laid on all who have 
an influence over others to exert it for the 
removal of social evils that comport ill with all 
our boasted progress. He speaks of the drunkard’s 
death in the éxtract subjoined :— 


Again, its has been stated, that though the direct and in- 
direct efforts produced by these stimulants, sixty thousand 
lives are annually lost. Reduce that also by one-half, and 
what a quotient remains! Thirty thousand human lives 
offered in annual sacrifice at the bloody shrine of this idol! 
Death is bitter enough in any circumstances to the bereaved. 
However precious our comforts may be, all memory of the 
dead is more or less painful. 
of the little hands tiat are now mouldering in the silent 
grave. The picture of the dear one whose vyes our fingers 
have closed, and whose face the shroud has covered, hangs 
veiled upon the well. The remembrance of the loved and 
lost will throw on life’s brightest scenes the cold shadow of 
a cloud, which discharges its burden of grief, sometimes in 
a few drops, sometimes in a shower of tears. But over 


We put out of sight the toys | 











how many of these thirty thousand deaths is there the 
mourning that has no hope! What incurable wound, 
have they inflicted! What sad memories have they left! 
They talk of war! What is war to that? Give me her 
bloody bed, bury me or mine in a soldier’s rather than jn 
a drunkard’s grave! Innocent children, killed off by cold 
and hunger, slowly starved to death—coffins that hold 
broken hearts—woman’s remorse for her virtue lost, gnaw. 
ing like a vulture at life’s quivering vital—poor, pitiabje 
wretches, with palsied hands and shrivelled limbs, in loop. 
holed poverty, who would give the world to be able, as jp 
other and by-gone days, to love their wives and bless their 
children, and enjoy the esteem of their neighbours, sinkinz 
into death by inches, or staggering at a sudden call up to 
the bar of judgment! Thirty thousand such cases year 
by year in this kingdom! ‘Than that, give me rather the 
battlefield. With a good cause to fight for, and bugles 
sounding the assault, give me the red rush of gallant me, 
who dash across the lines of death, and leaping in at 
every breach and embrasure, strike for the liberties of 
man—falling with their mother’s bible in their breast, a 
mother’s and Jesus’ name mingled on their dying lips! 
“No drunkard shall inherit the Kingdom of God.” But 
of those who sleep in Jesus, whether they died with 
gentle and holy voices in their ear, or amid the crash of 
musketry and roar of cannon—“I heard a voice from 
heaven, saying unto me, write, Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord, from henceforth, yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them.” 
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Prerre Jean Berances, the French poet, died in Paris 
on the 16th of July, after a long illness, in his 77th year, 
having been born in that city, on the 16th of August, 
1780. 

His father was in such indigent circumstances, that Bé- 
ranger was brought up by his grandfather, a tailor ; but 
during the troubles of the revolution he was removed from 
Paris by an aunt, who kept an inn at Peronne. She tanghit 
him to read; and, when fourteen, apprenticed him to a 
printer of the town, where he also attended a primary 
school, which appears to have been the only education he 
received. At sixteen he returned to his father at Paris, and, 
frequenting the theatres, seems to have turned his attention 
towards writing for the stage, producing a comedy shortly 
after, entitled Les Hermophrodites. At this time his pen 
was very prolific—verses of every character, sacred as well 
as profane subjects, flowed freely from from it ; and an epic 
poem, to be completed in twelve years, was also projected. 
Like very many other authors, Béranger found bat little 
substance in his flights of fancy, and at last became so much 
reduced, that he contemplated joining the expedition to 
Egypt. The intelligence of its failare stopped that project, 
and, as a last resource, he sent a portion of his poem to 
Lucien Bonaparte, who promised to assist him. Lucien, 
after some delay, assigned over to him the amount which he 
received as a member of the French Institute. Shortly 
after he was fortunate enough to be appointed a clerk in the 
Secretary’s office at the Admiralty, filling, at the same time, 
some subordinate editorial capacity. By this period, 1809, 
his songs were well known, and universally popular; his 
love of independence, however, materially interfered with 
his advancement. The office of Censor was offered him during 
“the hundred days,” and refused. After the restoration of 
the Bourbons, he gave full play to his satire against the Go- 
vernment, and, contrary to the wishes of his friends, pub- 
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lished his first collection of sonnets, though his dismissal 
from the Admiralty was thought to be an inevitable conse- 
quence. This event did occur in ]821, when a second 
volume issued from the press. In return, he wrote even 
more violently against the aathorities, and suffered an im- 


prisonment of three months, having to pay a heavy fine as: 


well. 

This punishment did not deter him, since in 1828 he 
printed a third volume, for which he was again imprisoned 
for nine months, and fined 10,000 francs. The leisure 
afforded by this incarceration was employed in writing more 
bitter satires, which the event just previous to July, 1830, 
rendered particularly acceptable to the public. After that 
revolution he might have becn well provided for, his party 
being then in the ascendant, but he would not condescend 
to accept a sinecure, and felt unfitted for any laborious 
office. Except as a writer, he appeared but once afterwards 
prominently before the public, when he was elected by more 
than 200,000 votes as representative of the department of 
the Seine to the Constituent Assembly, this honour he re- 
signed in the following month, but the resignation was not 
accepted until he repeated it shortly afterwards. For many 
years he lived in Paris in comparative rctirement upon ap 
annuity derived from his works, writing continually but 
never publishing. During his illness, he was constantly 
visited by all the most celebrated literary characters, and 
the daily bulletins of his health were as eagérly perased as 
if they had related to the head of the Empire. The State 
undertook the expense and arrangement of his funeral, but 
this, doubtless, for political reasons, and to prevent any 
political demonstration. 

His poetry is universally known throughout France, and 
admired in most other countries; with the Americans it is 
especially popular. One of the latest productions, if not 
the last, was a poem on “ The Battle of Stirling,” sent to 
compete for a prize offered by a gentleman in Scotland for 
the best poem on that subject, 
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